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This advertisement is one of a continu- 
ing series directed to the grocers of 
America. 

The purpose of this advertising is to 
help grocers sell more canned foods so 
you can sell more! 


Each advertisement gives timely and 
expert tips on how to display canned 
foods best . .. how to merchandise canned 
foods effectively . . . and how to sell 
canned goods in increasing quantities. 


THE PAY-OFF PAGE 


Hints on building good will and better business—by Canco 


1. There’s profit in ounces! 


True, you please some types of women 
by giving them 1 Ib., 1 oz. for 1 Ib. 


But suppose the item you're weighing 
costs 80¢ per Ib. At this rate, you're giv- 
ing away 5¢. Peanuts? No! Most stores 
make only about 1 cent per dollar of 
sales volume. So—weigh accurately. 
When the store profits, you profit. 


2. Be sure window displays 


Keep price stickers and streamers up 
high. 

Always keep displayed items low 
enough so that passers-by can see into 
the store. It’s easy to make many attrac- 
tive displays with canned foods, They're 
easy to stack and don’t break! 


do two things! 


Canned Foods... 
Better 4 Ways for You! 


1. Better for displays! Cans allow you to make 
the most effective displays for window, count. 
er, shelf, or floor. 


2. Easier to handle! You can stack or store 
cans with less effort in less time. 


3. Space-saving ! Cans take up less shelf and 
storage space. 


4. Won't break! There’s no loss through break- 
age when cans are accidentally dropped or 
knocked down. 


Send for free reprints of this ad for distribution 
to your salespeople. 


CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK -CHICAGO-SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN 


No other container protects 
like the can 


Each advertisement also tells grocers 
everywhere that (1) cans make the most 
effective displays, (2) cans are easier to 
handle, (3) cans take less shelf and stor- 
age space, and (4) cans won't break. 


These Canco advertisements reach 


182,774 grocers in such grocery publica- 
tions as Chain Store Age, Food Topics.and 
Progressive Grocer, month after month. 

It is an example of Canco’s continuing 


program to help you sell more and more 
cases of the foods you pack. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago - San Francisco 


CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, INC., 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. Arthur 
ur J. Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. 
Advertising rates upon application. Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. 


Yearl 


Subscription price: U. S. A.—$4 
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.00; Canada—$5.00; Forei 
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UITE BY ACCIDENT . . . through the effect 

of the heat of an ancient campfire on 
natural sand . . . man discovered glass. But it 
took years of experimenting to find a way to 
put the resulting transparent substance to 
practical use. 

Not a pioneer in the art of glassmaking, but 
certainly a master of his craft, was Henry 
William Stiegel. To America in its infancy, 
Stiegel brought the European art of glass blow- 
ing and developed through his creative imagi- 
nation and desire for perfection, the style of 
glass artistry that bears his name. 

By accident, too, man discovered the impor- 
tance of natural salt not only to his health but 
also to the entire progress of civilization. 

And by constantly experimenting, always 


trying to achieve perfect purity, the makers of 
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Stiegel type sugar bowl of blue flint molded glass showing a large 
diamond pattern, Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Diamond Crystal Salt have developed the ex- 
clusive Alberger Process, which has attained 
product purity averaging an amazing 99.95. 

This same Alberger Process has made it 
possible to offer you a wide range of salt . . . 
grained for every purpose and superior per- 
formance. And it has created a salt of excep- 
tional quality, uniformity, cleanliness and true 
salt flavor. 

If you have any questions about grain size 
or grade . . . if you are concerned over any food 
processing worries . . . get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director, Department 
D-24, Diamond Crystal Salt, Division General 
Foods Corporation, St. Clair, Michigan. 
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‘QUIZ FOR CANNERS 


CHERRIES 


(A) SwiTZERLAND 
(B) ASIA MINOR 
(C) ROME 


i 
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. WHAT DO CHERRY 
TREES HAVE IN GOMMON 
WITH GULLS ? 


PRODUCTION DOUBLED in only six years— 
that’s the enviable record of the canners 
of sweet cherries! The rapid growth of 
both the sweet and sour cherry canning 
industries has been due to new and more 
efficient methods—a high standard of pro- 
duceand containers— improvements with- 
in the industries themselves. We at Con- 
tinental are proud of our long association 
with the cherry canners. You can be sure 
that we’ll continue to honor that associa- 
tion by keeping pace with 
future developments and by 
continuing to provide only 
the destin quality and service. 


IN (1946 HOW MANY TONS 

OF CHERRIES WERE PRO- 

DuceD BY THE MAIOR 

CHERRY- GROWING STATES 

OF THE U.S.? 

(a) TONS (8) 215,000 TONS 
(c) 315,000 TONS 


a From all three, in that order! 
Cherry seeds have been found in the de- 
posits of prehistoric Swiss Lake dwell- 
ings. The Greeks cultivated cherry trees 
as early as 300 B. C. Cherries were fea- 
tured at feasts of the Roman conqueror, 
Lucullus, about 65 or 70 B. C. 


2. Both cherry trees and gulls (or 
terns) flourish near large bodies of 
water. Better cherries are found near 
water because winds coming over water 
temper the air and prevent early frost 
injury during blossom time. 


4, ow many cans oF 
CHERRIES WERE PROCESSED 
DURING (9467 


(FIGURES BASED o 


Answers 


3. Answer (b) is correct. The °46 
crop, which was 215,000 tons, was more 
than twice the gross tonnage of the 
giant “‘Queen Elizabeth’’! 


4, (a) A record 
43,728,000 cans o 
processed in 1946. 


(b) Thanks to America’s love for 
cherry pies, the industry processed 
about 57,912,000 cans of sour cherries 
during the same year. 


of about 
sweet cherries were 


Sweet 
SouR 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


try is handed you along with this issue, as part 2 
of it, in fact. If you get the one you will get both 
as they are both in the one envelope. 


Be careful of your ALMANAC, for they have a way 
of disappearing and they cannot be replaced. Every 
subscriber to THE CANNING TRADE is sent a copy of 
this 1947 ALMANAC. We advise you to put it away 
carefully, in the drawer or pigeonhole of your business 
desk, because you will wish to use it often, all through 
the coming year—at least until the next issue has been 
gotten out. The ALMANAC has gained in popularity 
with leaps and bounds, now exceeding 5,000 copies, and 
we are regularly cleaned out within a month of their 
issue. 


D ART II—The 1947 ALMANAC of the canning indus- 


Here’s a hint! Your copy has been mailed you, or 
you would not have received this issue of the paper; 
put the ALMANAC away carefully, for even if you do 
not feel a need for it just now, you will want it, and 
often, during the year. There is only one ALMANAC, 
and it is published but once a year. We will not be able 
to replace lost copies. If the Post Office, for any reason 
cannot deliver your copy, they will return it to us, with 
the reason for non-delivery. 


Take this warning and be on the lookout. As long 
as any surplus lasts we will be glad to furnish extra 
pies at $2. each, but you had better act quickly. 


‘his is not a sales argument. We have had to put 
permanently out of reach the last couple of copies of 
th 1946 ALMANAC, for our files, because the issue was 
ex’. .usted months ago. We are taking care of all orders 
in -and for the 1947 ALMANAC as quickly as mailing 
cor itions permit. It has been a big job—this 1947 
Al ANAC—as indeed have all its predecessors—in its 
pr: aration, because we try to cover every possible 
fe: ire in such a book, the industry’s year book, as it 
is. A mere glance at the book will show you this. We 
ho - you like it, and we believe you will. 


I0D DISTRIBUTION A MAJOR INDUSTRY-- 
La year the nation’s retail food stores took in 
$2. 300,000,000—three times more than in 1933. Thus 
fo. distribution is by far the nation’s biggest retail 
Inc stry. Runners up: general merchandising (in- 
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cluding department stores), $15,000,000,000; eating 
and drinking establishments, $12,000,000,000. 

Today the U. S. has 370,000 food stores as against 
447,000 in 1939. Last year 15,000 new ones were added. 
This number is expected to grow until those put out 
of business by wartime shortages have been replaced. 
—Says the Pathfinder. 


NEXT TO GODLINESS—Perhaps, in the history of 
many industries, the importance of cleanliness has had 
belated recognition simply because manufacturing and 
selling have had a more direct and discernible influence 
upon the ultimate balance sheet. Many a high-geared 
executive, who has held cleanliness next to godliness 
in his own home, has considered it just a chore for the 
janitor in his own plant. But such executives are 
bestirring themselves now. A new cleanup philosophy 
is abroad in the world of industry. Either godliness 
has come into industrial plants, with cleanliness right 
behind it, or cleanliness itself has demonstrated its 
effect on sales, employee satisfaction, public goodwill, 
and all other factors of successful operation.—Says 
Corn Industries Research Foundation. 


OUR “LITTLE” INDUSTRY—Writing on one of 


our “Crop Report Blanks,” asking for information on 


canning crops, the Superintendent of the Orchard Divi- 
sion of a large farming operation, in Pennsylvania, 
gives this information: 


““Apples—about 75,000 bushels, acreage 800 acres. 
Peaches—50,000 bushels, 280 acres. 

Pears—500 bushels, 20 acres. 

Plums—1,000 bushels, 10 acres. 

Grapes—1500 bushels, 15 acres. 

Cherries—Sour, 300 bushels, 8 acres; Sweet, 50 
bushels, 6 acres. 


Apple crop set is light due to poor pollinating weath- 
er; Peaches are set light for the same reason.” 

Evidently California is not the only one that has big 
fruit acreages. 


THE NEW LABOR LAW—Better wait until some 
of the smoke of battle clears away, and tempers cool 
down, before drawing final judgment on the new labor 
law passed this week by Congress. Things are seldom 
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as bad, or as good, as they seem just following the heat 
of battle. 

The National Association of manufacturers has call- 
ed upon management to take the initiative in demon- 
strating sincerity and good will under the Taft-Hartley 
Act to achieve industrial harmony. 

Earl Bunting, president of NAM, said that “‘no law, 
in itself will guarantee industrial harmony.” 

“When its employers desire to bargain collectively,” 
Mr. Bunting said, “management must do so in complete 
good faith. It must seek no unintended advantage 
from technicalities in the law.” 

Mr. Bunting urged unions “not to sabotage honest 
collective negotiations at the plan level,” and to forget 
the bitterness of the recent debate. 


Later on it will be possible to give a comprehensive 
version of what the new law may mean to the canning 
industry. 


AS TO FAIR TRADE LAWS—Gary, Ind., June 10— 
It was disclosed at administrative headquarters of the 
American Fair Trade Council here: today that the 
Council, a national educational organization of man.i- 
facturers of branded products, has protested to the 
Federal Trade Commission, in a letter dated June 6th, 
“the failure of the Commission at any time to consuit 
the Council in any of its so-called studies of Fair 
Trade.” 

The Council’s president, John W. Anderson, stated 
today that “In behalf of our many members manufac- 
turing honored branded products and selling them 
under Fair Trade laws, we charge that the Federal 
Trade Commission is serving the interests of retail 
monopolists, as against public interest, in every attack 
it makes upon Fair Trade laws or the Miller-Tydings 
Act. The Commission not only has seemed consistently 
to avoid facts and testimony which would clearly refute 
its contentions that Fair Trade is against the public 
interest, but also, in its statements presuming to define 
Fair Trade comprehensively, it has omitted significant 
facts, as follows: 


(a) None of the Fair Trade laws permit any 
branded product to be sold under Fair Trade unless 
that product is in open competition with other products 
of the same general class— 

(b) Collusion between manufacturers of similar 
products in the determination of prices thereon, wheth- 
er under Fair Trade or not, is a serious criminal 
offense against Federal Law and violates each and 
every one of the Fair Trade Acts—of 45 states—and 


(c) There can be no lawful coercion of a manufac- 
turer, reseller or consumer in his determination of his 
decisions as affecting any Fair-Traded product.” 

Anderson charged that the Commission “has taken 
persistently such an arbitrary and unqualified negative 
and misleading position with relation to Fair Trade 
that the mere presentation of simple truths about Fair 
Trade is made to appear a reflection upon the integrity 
of the Commission.” He asserted that “We now find 
arrayed against Fair Trade an incongruous trinity of 
bedfellows, including (a) Collectivist travelers endeav- 


oring to break down all resistance against incentive 
destroying commercial piracies, (b) predatory super- 
capitalists seeking extensions of their monopolies of re- 
tail distribution, against which monopolies wave 
earners have no sure defense other than Fair Trade, 
and (c) men of the FTC and other governmental 
agencies perhaps jealous of the fact that Fair Trade 
brings its vast benefits to the public without interfer- 
ence or dictation by any governmental bureau, com- 
mittee or agency.” 


Supporting its charge of viciousness in the “price- 
baiting loss-leader formula,” the Council’s letter to the 
Commission states: 


“ .. the loss-leader formula has been employed suc- 
cessfully by giant monopolists not only with relation to 
individual branded products but, in promotion, with 
relation to entire stores. This fact, it would seem, 
should give added force to the suggestion that Fair 
Trade laws stand, as to competitions between manu- 
facturers and between resellers, much ‘in the same 
relationship as rules against foul blows in the prize 
fighting industry. 


“It is not understood that any of the public com- 
missions dealing with the prize fighting industry have 
ever suggested the elimination of that industry’s rules 
against foul blows,” says the Council’s letter. 


Washington Happenings—As reported in The Wall 
Street Journal: 


Chairman Knutson of the House Ways and Means 
Committee reintroduced the bill recently vetoed by 
President Truman, which called for reductions of 10‘ 
to 30% in personal income taxes. The new version 
would make the tax cuts effective next January 1, in- 
stead of July 1, this year. Mr. Knutson said the bill 
will be taken up before Congress adjourns next month 
if Republican leaders think they can muster the two- 
thirds majority necessary to defeat another possible 
Presidential veto. Otherwise, he declared, it will not 
be considered until the next session in January. 


The House passed a bill continuing the R. F. C. until 
June 30, 1949, with rigid restrictions on its lending 
activities. The Senate has voted to extend its life 
until June 30, 1948, with no change in its authority. 
The two versions now go to conference. Senate con- 
ferees are expected to agree to the House curbs on the 
R. F. C.’s powers in return for acceptance of the Sen- 
ate’s one-year extension. 


The House Rules Committee had before it two bls 
dealing with federal powers to control exports. (One 
would give the Government authority to continue ex:st- 
ing export controls. The other would not permit ‘he 
Government to control exports of food and fceod 
products. Thus it would end the Federal program of 
buying grain, meat and other edibles for foreign ‘ia- 
tions. The Rules Committee may decide to send both 
measures to the House floor for a vote. If the House 
decides to end control over food exports, this quest 01 
may have to be threshed out in conference. The Sente 
will vote tomorrow on a measure to continue food 
export controls. 
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PROGRESS REPORT DDT PROJECT 


EXPERIMENTS IN 1945 


in 1945 the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station, in co-operation with 
the Wisconsin Canners Association and 
certain canning companies, began a study 
of DDT in crop residues and in animals 
fed on DDT-treated silage. Pea vines 
were treated with known amounts of 
DDT as they were put in the silage stack. 
The amount of DDT added (one pound 
per ton of silage) has since been found 


to be considerably higher than would re- 
sult from field treatment at recommended 
rates. 


Three important facts were evident 
from the 1945 experiments. (1) No ill 
effects were produced in livestock (dairy 
cows and sheep) when treated silage was 
fed, even when relatively large quantities 
of DDT were consumed. (2) Animals 
fed on treated silage showed moderate ac- 
cumulations of DDT in body tissue and 
in milk. (8) The amount of DDT in pea 
silage decreased markedly during the 
fermentation and storage period. 


PEA SILAGE EXPERIMENTS 
IN 1946 


In 1946 experiments were continued by 
treating growing crops in the field with 
commercial applications of DDT dusts. 
Both peas and corn were included in 
these tests. Canning peas were treated 
once with either a 3% or 5% DDT dust 
at both 35- and 50- pound rates per acre. 
Canning sweet corn was treated two and 
four times with 5% dusts at 20 to 35 
pounds per acre per treatment. 

Samples of pea vines from the 50- 
pound application taken immediately af- 
ter treatment were found to contain 9 to 
13 p.p.m. (parts per million) of DDT™*. 
Samples taken near the top and outside 
of the silage stack on September 5, Oc- 
tobe, 10, and November 10, 1946 aver- 
aged 6, 5, and 4 parts per million, 
respectively. 

The pea ensilage was opened and 
sam) os of silage were taken from both 
the . and 5 per cent treated vines within 
the s «ck on November 16. These samples 
wer inalyzed about December 1, and a 
rea of 3 p.p.m. of DDT was reported 


fron ‘oth samples. Additional samples 
of ve were taken from the cutting 
face. of the silage stack on January 16 
an’ -ecbruary 15, 1947. When these 
san were analyzed little or no DDT 
coul detected. 

feeding test, a group of five cows 
wa rted December 1, 1946 and contin- 
ued il May 12, 1947. The silage was 
fed he daily rate of 3 per cent of the 
cow eight, averaging 37 pounds per 
cow | ranging from 30 to 45 pounds. 
San > of milk were collected once from 
eac four cows and four times from a 
sing. cow. Milk samples showed the 
* Al ' determinations made by the Schechter- 
Halk ethod. 
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By THE DDT COMMITTEE 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


following amounts of DDT: February 15, 
0.5 p.p.m.; February 28, 0.2 p.p.m.; 
March 26, 0.5 p.p.m., and April 15, 0.36 
p.p.m. Samples collected from two other 
cows on February 28 and a fourth cow 
on March 26 showed 0.2 p.p.m., 0.2 p.p.m. 
and 0.5 p.p.m. DDT, respectively. Colos- 
trum milk from a freshened cow on 
March 31 gave a reading of 0.34 p.p.m. 

One of the experimental cows, a 
Guernsey weighing approximately 1,050 
pounds, which had been eating 30 pounds 
of silage daily for 135 days, was slaugh- 
tered on April 15 and the muscle and fat 
analyzed for DDT. The results showed 
0.4 p.p.m. of DDT in the muscle and 3.4 
p.p.m. in the fat. 


CORN SILAGE EXPERIMENTS 
IN 1946 


Three lots of treated corn silage were 
put up and used in feeding experiments. 
All were sampled on November 13, 1946 
(approximately 40 days after ensiling) 
and on two subsequent dates, namely, 
February 10 and March 21, 1947. The 
results are given in the table 1: 

Table 1.—DDT in three lots of corn silage 

expressed in parts per million on the wet 


weight basis. (Corrections made for the 
untreated control) 


Description of Silage 


Husk and 
Fodder Fodder cob refuse 
from 4 from 2 from 4 

Date treatment treatment treatment 
sampled plots plots plots 
11/13/46 19.2 9.2 4.2 
2/10/47 9.2 8.2 412 
3/21/47 3.2 6.2 0.2 


In order to determine the possibility of 
DDT accumulating in animals fed on 
this silage, fifteen steers were divided in- 
to three pens of five animals each and 
one pen was put on each of the three lots 
on January 20, 1947. An effort was made 


to get them to utilize the maximum 
amount of corn silage, which averaged 
32 pounds per animal per day. All ani- 
mals were slaughtered on May 8, i. e., 
108 days after the experiment was start- 
ed. Fat and muscle tissues were saved 
from each animal for analyses. The re- 
sults obtained to date are reported in the 
table 2: 


Table 2.—DDT in fat samples collected from 
steers fed on corn silage, expressed in parts 
per million on the wet weight basis. (Cor- 
rections made for the untreated control) 


Description of Silage 
Husk and cob 
Fodder from Fodder from refuse from 
4treatment 2treatment 4 treatment 


plots plots plots 
6.9 1.9 —_— 
16.9 0.9 — 
11.9 16.9 
7.9 0.9 3.9 
14.9 3.9 26.9 


The high-DDT sweet corn silage des- 
cribed in column two of Table 1 was used 
in a feeding experiment with three dairy 
cows, beginning on January 20. These 
cows consumed an average of 32 pounds 
of silage per cow per day. Five samples 
of milk from these cows were analyzed 
and the results are given in Table 3: 


Table 3.—DDT in milk from cows fed corn 
silage from plots treated four times with 
5% DDT dust. 


DDT in p.p.m. as 


Date of determined on wet 
collection weight basis* 
2/20/47 0.5 
3/ 4/47 0.4 
3/26/47 0.5 
4/15/47 0.3 
4/30/47 0.7 


* These values are undoubtedly higher than actual. 
A sample of milk from a cow which had been fed 
no DDT gave a reading by this method of 0.2 
p.p.m. 

The results reported above from ani- 
mal products have been recalculated on 
the dry-weight basis for comparison with 
the tentative tolerance of 7 p.p.m. now in 
effect on apples and pears when calcu- 
lated on the same basis. These compar- 
isons are shown in Table 4. 


Table 4..-Estimated DDT residues in dairy products and meat samples from recent Wisconsin 


» 


experiments, compared with the tolerance of 7 


parts per million on apples and pears calculated 


on the dry weight basis. 


Assumptions on which dry 


Material DDT in p.p.m. weight calculations are 
Wet basis Dry basis based. 

Apples 7.0 38.92 18% dry matter 
Pears 7.0 43.75 16% dry matter 
Milk 0.5 3.9 12.75% dry matter 
Milk fat — 12.5 4% fat (in whole milk) 
Butter — 11.6 80% fat—86% dry matter 
Cheese —- 5.7 30% fat—65% dry matter 
Beef fat 26.9 29.9 90% dry matter 
Beef muscle 0.4 1.08 37% dry matter 


(Turn to page 21) 
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LOCATION LIMA BEAN TRIALS 1947 


By R. E. WESTER 
AND ROY MAGRUDER' 


In order to determine the range of 
adaptability of some of the new bush 
limas from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and from the Illinois and 
Maryland Experiment Stations, samples 
of seed have been sent for cooperative 
trials to the 55 locations listed in Table 

It is suggested that anyone interested 
in observing the varieties grown in these 
tests contact the cooperator concerning 
the best time to study the material. 

The variety collection contains Hen- 
dersons Bush and Clarks Bush as com- 
mercial or check varieties; Peerless Bush, 
U. S. 343, and U. S. 245 from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Maryland 
5643 from the Maryland Agricultural 
Experiment Station; and Illinois Nos. f4 
and d3 from the Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. All of these varieties 
have small to medium-sized beans suit- 
able for canning and freezing. 

The cooperators conducting a vining 

test received sufficient seed of Peerless 
and U. S. 343 to plant plots large enough 
for a commercial viner to be used in 
threshing or hulling the green beans. 
These were the only new varieties of 
which seed was available in quantities 
sufficient for this type of test. 
1 Assistant Horticulturist, and Principal Horticul- 
turist, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and 
Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Maryland, 


JUNE 1 STOCKS 

Figures reported by National Canners 
Association’s Division of Statistics show 
civilian stocks of canned corn in canners 
hands June 1 to be only 1,571,335 cases, 
of which 390,025 cases were located in 
the East and 1,181,310 cases in the 
Western States. On the basis of 24/2’s 
the June 1 holdings were 1,515,000 cases 
compared with 560,000 cases on the same 
date last year. 

Civilian stocks of canned snap beans 
June 1 were 1,662,251 cases of green 
beans and 123,518 cases of wax beans. 


Converted to 2’s the total holdings of 
green and wax beans were 1,866,000 
cases compared with 1,297,000 cases 


June 1, 1946. 


APPOINTS BROKER 

Califruit Company, Manteca, Cali- 
fornia, canners of fruits and vegetables, 
have appointed The Berger-Plate Com- 
pany of San Francisco, exclusive sales 
agents to manage the national distribu- 
tion of their packs of asparagus, apri- 
cots, peaches, tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts, 


Table I. 


Location, Experiment Station Cooperator, and Type of Lima Bean 


Test Being Conducted in 1947 in the United States, Canada, and Hawaii. 


STATE TOWN 
Ark. Fayetteville 
Calif Davis 
Calif Davis 
Colo Ft. Collins 
Colo Greeley 
Del. Newark 
Fla. Bradenton 
Fla. Belle Glade 
Fla Sanford 
Ga. Experiment 
Ga Blairsville 
(Mt. Branch Sta.) 
Ga. Tifton 
Idaho Parma 
Idaho Lewiston 
Tll. Urbana 
Ind. Lafayette 
La. Baton Rouge 
Maine Orono 
Md. College Park 
Md. Beltsville 
Md. Berlin 
Mich. East Lansing 
Minn. St. Paul 
Miss. Meridian 
Miss. Stoneville 
Mo. Campbell 
Nebr. Lincoln 
N. H Durham 
N. Jd New Brunswick 
Geneva 
N. Y Geneva 
N.. Ithaca 
N. C. Raleigh 
N. C. Hendersonville or 
Waynesville 
Ohio Columbus 
Ohio Wooster 
Okla. Stillwater 
Ore. Corvallis 
Ore. Hermiston 
Penn. State College 
Ss. C. Charleston 
(U.S. Veg. Br. Lab.) 
Charleston 
(State Expt. Sta.) 
S.C. Clemson 
Tenn. Jackson 
(West Tenn. Expt. Sta.) 
Texas College Station 
Texas Winter Haven 
Utah Logan 
Va. Onley 
Va. Norfolk 
Va. Blacksburg 
Va. Exmore 
Wash. Prosser 
Wise. Madison 
Canada Ontario, Vineland 
Hawaii Honolulu 


COOPERATOR 


V. M. Watts 

R. W. Allard 

J. H. MacGillivray 
A. M. Binkley 


W. J. Zaumeyer 

E. P. Brasher 
David G. A. Kelbert 
James C. Hoffman 
R. W. Ruprecht 

F. F. Cowart 

F. F. Cowart 


Otis Woodard 

J. E. Kraus 

J. E. Kraus 

W. A. Hueleen 

E. C. Stair 

J. C. Miller 

Allan V. Virta 

A. Kramer 
Magruder & Wester 
Francis Stark, Jr. 
Sylvan R. Wittwer 
. E. Hutchins 

. T. Deonier 

. R. Farish 

. D. Hibbard 

. O. Werner 

. F. Yeager 

L. G. Schermerhorn 
W. T. Tapley 

C. B. Sayre 

Izbit & Work 

I. D. Cochran 

I. D. Cochran 


H. D. Brown 
J. H. Bushnell 
H. B. Cordner 
B. F. Dana 
B. F. Dana 
M. L. Odland 
J. E. Welch 


W. C. Barnes 


O. B. Garrison 
Lynn Hawthorne 


W. H. Brittingham 
B. A. Perry 

L. H. Pollard 

M. M. Parker 

M. M. Parker 
Flood S. Andrews 
Francis Stark, Jr. 
W. J. Clore 

O. B. Combs 

O. J. Robb 

F. G. Krauss 
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TYPE OF TEST 


Variety collection 


“ 


Vining test 
Var. col. & fertilizer test 
with Peerless 
Variety collection 
Variety collec. & vining test 
Variety collection 
“ “ 


“ 
“ 


Vining test 


“ “ 


Variety collection 


“ 
“ “ 


Vining test 

Variety collection 

Vining test 

Variety collec. & vining test 
Variety collection 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Vining test 
Variety collection 


“ “ 


Variety collection 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ “ 


Variety collec. & vining test 
Variety collection 


“ 
“ “ 
“ 
“ 


Variety collec. & vinin. test 


Variety collection 
“ “ 


“ “ 


Vining test 

Vining test with Peerl: s 
Variety collec. & vinin; test 
Variety collection 


“ 
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RAMS INTEREST 


NCA MOBILE LABORATORY 
IN ILLINOIS 


‘he mobile field laboratory of the Na- 
tional Canners Association left Washing- 
ton, D. C. June 18 to make field studies 
of pea canning operations in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. The laboratory will be located 
first in Eureka, Illinois, from June 23 to 
June 27, after which it will be located 
at Rochelle, Illinois to conduct studies in 
the northern part of the state. 


FIRE DESTROYS BROCTON PLANT 


Fire broke out in the main plant of the 
Brocton (N.Y.) Preserving Company 
early on the morning of June 14 and des- 
pite the efforts of firemen and apparatus 
from four towns, the entire plant was 
completely destroyed, including all mach- 
inery and boiler room equipment. Extent 
of the loss is expected to exceed a half 
million dollars. The warehouse and 
stock of canned foods were unharmed. 
Rebuilding is expected to immediately 
get under way but it is doubtful that the 
plant will be ready for the 1947 tomato 
crop. 


FROZEN FOOD FILLER 

A high speed, accurate filling machine 
for standard size, semi-rigid frozen food 
cartons with metal ends has been intro- 
duced by Food Machinery Corporation’s 
canning machinery divisions. Designed 
and built by the company’s Sprague- 
Sells Division at Hoopeston, Illinois, 
West Coast distribution is handled by 
the Anderson-Barngrove’ Division at 
San Jose, California, 

The machine, a specially adapted FMC 
6-Pocket Plunger Filler, can handle up 
to 180 or more cartons per minute. In 
addiiion to high speed and accuracy, a 
special “No-Can-No-Fill” feature pre- 
product waste. 

Operating in a rotary fashion, the 
filler receives and discharges cartons in 
asi vle line. A special container feed 
auto catically conducts the cartons onto 
ad. feed where they enter the machine. 

M. ement of the filler is smooth, auto- 
mat: and continuous. As _ the filling 
mec iism revolves, cartons feed to the 


mac .e positively, registering under 
eac ling nozzle. A device which mea- 
st he amount of fill is accurate, 
sin} and readily adjustable to a de- 
sic variation providing each carton 
wit’ «ual fill. 

I fillers of this type are designed 
to e practically any filling require- 
me} ptional, extra equipment such as 
Sup, nentary mixing or heating cham- 
ber. -tirrers or other attachments can 
be } \vided to handle viscous or semi- 
solic aterials, 
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SURPLUS CANNED FOOD 
MEETING 


The Surplus Canned Foods Committee 
of the Tri-State Packers Association has 
arranged for an open meeting to be held 
in Washington July 10 at 10:00 A. M. 
Daylight Time, before the Sub-Commit- 
tee of the House Agricultural Committee 
in the Committee Room, New House 
Office Building, to present the picture in 
surplus canned foods, and to encourage 
the purchase of such surpluses for 
foreign relief feeding for a better bal- 
anced diet to supplement the purchase of 
short items in grains. 

Representative Andresen of Minnesota 
will serve as Chairman and all branches 
of the trade, including canners, food 
brokers, growers, distributors, as well as 
the purchasing agencies for foreign relief 
feeding, the Army, Navy and _ other 
groups, are invited to attend. Canners 
and food brokers are asked to imme- 
diately contact their Representatives and 
urge attendance at this meeting. 


BARNARD MAKES A CHANGE 


Harold H. Barnard, for the past five 
years executive head of the Geneva Pre- 
serving Company, Geneva, New York, 
will shortly become an associate and offi- 
cial of W. C. Powell & Company, Nor- 
folk, Virginia food brokers. The Geneva 
firm has lately been merged into the 
Comstock Canning Corporation of New- 
ark, New York. Mr. Barnard will take 
up his new duties at Norfolk after taking 
a vacation for the summer months. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE PACK 


The Cranberry Sauce Pack for 1946- 
47 amounted to 6,312,261 cases compared 
with 2,785,619 cases last season, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by National Can- 
ners Association’s Division of Statistics. 
This year’s pack, broken down by sizes, 
consisted of 5,695,765 cases No. 300, 
235,619 cases 10’s, 97,997 cases miscel- 
laneous tin, and 282,880 cases miscella- 
neous glass. 


WISCONSIN DATES 


The Forty-third Annual Convention «f 
the Wisconsin Canners Association will 
be held at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, November 10 and 11. 


WILLIAM J. SINK DIES 


William J. Sink of the Sink Cannery, 
Covington, Ohio, died on the morning of 
June 19 as a result of a skull fracture 
suffered about two weeks before and 
from which he never regained conscious- 
ness. 


M. I. T. HONORS McGOWAN 


James McGowan, Jr., President of the 
Campbell Soup Company, Camden, New 
Jersey, has been elected a member of the 
Corporation of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology for a period of five 
years. Mr. McGowan is a graduate of 
the class of 1908. 


BONHANNON FIRE 


The Raymondsville, Texas plant of H. 
C. Bohannon, idle for the past year, was 
damaged by fire on June 13 with a loss 
approximating $25,000. 


FMC Specially Adapted 6-Pocket Plunger Filler filling applesauce into standard size, 
semi-rigid frozen food cartons at 180 per minute, 
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INDUSTRIAL USER SUGAR 
RATIONING IN FULL FORCE 


Inquiries from trade sources to the 
Sugar Rationing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, indicate the 
circulation of unfounded information to 
the effect that rationing of sugar for in- 
dustrial users has been discontinued. 


There has been no change in the ra- 
tioning program, SRA said, since sugar 
rationing for household consumers and 
institutional users discontinued 
effective at midnight of June 11. 


Industrial rationing continues in full 
force and effect. Industrial users are 
required to be registered with SRA, to 
apply for allotments or provisional al- 
lowances, and to use in the manufacture 
of their sugar-containing products only 
the sugar they obtain by surrender cf 
ration evidences. Likewise, suppliers are 
prohibited from delivering sugar to in- 
dustrial users except upon surrender of 
proper ration evidences. 


TOMATO STANDARDS AMENDED 


The Federal Security Administrator 
has issued an amendment to the Defi- 
nitions and Standards of Identity for 
Canned Tomatoes, permitting the use of 
certain calcium salts in addition to cal- 
cium chloride as optional ingredients. 
(See TCT May 12, 1947, page 9.) 


After stating the findings of fact ar- 
rived at at a hearing held on March 20, 
the amended regulations, which appears 
in the Federal Register of June 14, con- 
cludes: 


“It is ordered, That, § 53.40 Canned 
tomatoes; identity; label statement of 
optional ingredients be amended as 
follows: 


“1. That subparagraph (4) of para- 
graph (a) be deleted and the following 
substituted therefor: 


“(4) Purified calcium chloride, calcium 
sulfate, calcium citrate, mono-calecium 
phosphate, or any two or more of these 
calcium salts, in a quantity reasonably 
necessary to firm the tomatoes, but in no 
case such that the amount of the calcium 
contained in such salts is more than 0.026 
per cent of the weight of the finished 
canned tomatoes. 


“2. That the third sentence in para- 
graph (b) be deleted and the following 
substituted therefor: ‘When one or more 
of the optional ingredients designated in 
paragraph (a) (4) of this section is 
present, the label shall bear the statement 
‘Trace of . . . Added’ or ‘With Added 
Trace of ...’,’ the blank being filled in 
with the words ‘Calcium Salt’ or ‘Cal- 
cium Salts’ as the case may be or with 
the name or names of the particular cal- 
cium salt or salts added. 


“The amendments hereby promulgated 
shall become effective on the ninetieth 
day following the date of publication of 
this order in the Federal Register,” 
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FREEZERS SCHOOL 


The Third Frozen Food Locker Opera- 
tors School, sponsored by the Ohio Uni- 
versity, College of Agriculture, will be 
held at the University, Columbus, August 
4 to 29 inclusive. 


ADD TO STAFF 


Leo T. Slattery of Chicago, and John 
C. McCauley of Philadelphia, have joined 
the sales staffs of National Starch Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Slattery goes with the Chicago 
division while McCauley with the Phila- 
delphia division. 


SYRUP MANUFACTURERS ELECT 


Ira S. Brightman, H. Baron & Com- 
pany, Linden, New Jersey, has been 
elected President of the Fruit & Syrup 
Manufacturers Association. Other offi- 
cers are Arthur C. Beall, C. M. Pitt & 
Sons Company, Baltimore, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Fred W. Hewitt, The Richardson 
Corporation, Rochester, New York, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; and John S. Hall, 
Hickey & Hall, Chicago, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


IN NEW HEADQUARTERS 


A. G. Peterson, Vice-President of the 
Corn Products Sales Company, and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of the Eastern Divi- 
sion, has transferred his headquarters 
from Philadelphia to 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Mr. Peterson is in 
charge of the company’s general sales 
Offices in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Syracuse and Buffalo, and will 
also direct bulk and package sales in 
Metropolitan New York and New Eng- 
land. 


LOUISIANA CANNERS ELECT 


Bernard Trappey, B. F. Trappey’s 
Sons, Inc., New Iberia, has been elected 
President of the Louisiana Cannevs 
Association. Other officers elected are 
P. T. Ecton, Baton Rouge, 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent; John Jastremsky, 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Jack Bowman, New Orleans, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


RECIPE BOOKLET 


The Montell Company, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, packers of sandwich 
spreads, have issued an_ interesting 
recipe booklet incorporating the use of 
their Deviled Smithfield Ham, Old Vir- 
ginia Deviled Ham, and other sandwich 
spreads. The booklet is well titled 
“Maryland’s Eastern Shore Contribution 
to Gracious Eating.” 


FOREIGN TRADE LEADS 


A. G. Farr & Co., Ltd., 143 Cannon 
Street, London E. C. 4, seeks purchase 
quotations and agency for canned meats, 


APPOINTS BROKERS 


Lawrence H. Brink, Medina, Texas; 
Clarke-Brown company, Duluth, Minn.; 
Southgate company, Winston-Salem, N. 
C.; and J. F. Schmidt company, Spring- 
field, Mass., and New Haven branch, 
Conn., have been appointed as brokers 
for Pinafore poultry products, according 
to a recent announcement by the Bob 
White Organization, national sales rep- 
resentative. At the same time it was 


stated that a second shift was being add- 
ed to keep up the current Pinafore sales. 


NEW CORN PRODUCTS PLANT—In order to utilize the Southwest’s large cops 
of milo maize, the recently developed dwarf-type grain sorghum, valuable becaus’ of 
its resistance to drought and disease and because it can be harvested mechanic: lly, 
the Corn Products Refining Company is building a new processing plant at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. This architectural perspective shows the plant as it will appear /om 
the air when completed by The H. K. Ferguson Company, industrial engineers «nd 
builders of Cleveland, New York and Houston, in charge of designing, building and 


equipping the project. 


The new plant will produce dextrose, starches, and high 


protein livestock feeds. It will have a grind capacity of 20,000 bushels of milo nize 
per day and is expected to be completed in time to process the 1948 harvest. 
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; C H A R L ES G SU M M E RS J R | N Cc Mr. Stran Summers, president of Charles G. Summers, Jr. Inc., 


; New Freedom, Pennsylvania, conferring with Norbert J. Burke, 


OPERATES ON YEAR-ROUND BASIS Crown Can Representative. 


Mr. Summers inspecting onion peeling line. Miss Frances E. Burnett, Department of Agriculture, stationed 
at Summers Plant, inspecting a pack of carrots in the labora- 
tory under the continuous inspection program. 


New plant in which “con- 
tinuous cook” process is 
shortly to be installed. 


ONE OF A SERIES FEATURING CROWN CAN CUSTOMERS 


THE NATION'S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


OWN CAN COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA + Baltimore + Chicago + St. Louis + Houston + Orlando + Fort Wayne + Nebraska City 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


CORN 


IDAHO, OREGON, WASHINGTON, June 19 
—Corn: Planting on schedule and ger- 
mination good. Some fields ready for 
cultivation. 


ILLINOIS, June 19—Corn: Early plant- 
ings mostly okay but heavy rains have 
delayed schedules until most of the acre- 
age will not be completely seeded before 
June 15. 


INDIANA, June 19—Corn: Conditions 
somewhat improved last ten days as 
weather has permitted field work, and if 
continued will result in good germina- 
tion. Looks like about 80 per cent of 
last year’s acreage. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 20—Corn: 
Rains in the southern part of the state 
this week again slowed down the plant- 
ing schedule. The northern sections, 
however, have been able to work pretty 
steadily through the week. We estimate 
that approximately 80 per cent has been 
planted. 


1owA, June 19—Corn: Contract acre- 
age is approximately 25 per cent less 
than last year with season seriously late 
due to record rains and floods. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, June 21—Corn: 
We have had four days without rain and 
finally completed planting, two weeks 
later than usual. Cool, wet weather 
makes crop look poor but condition bet- 
ter here than most of state. Acreage up 
10 per cent but not up to capacity of 
plant, 


MAINE, June 19—Corn: So far prog- 
ress on planting is not more than a week 
late and the ground appears to be in 
excellent condition to receive the seed. 


MARYLAND, June 19—Corn: Eastern 
Shore finished planting this week. Poor 
germination and weedy fields will reduce 
yields. Heavy storm damage in Western 
Maryland has required extensive replant- 
ing. Crop generally late and backward. 


RISING SUN, MD., June 24—Sweet Corn: 
Planting two weeks late; not yet finished. 
Early planting made poor stand, much 
replanted; acreage 10 to 12 per cent un- 
der last year. Late plantings promise 
to be okay if season is favorable from 
now on, although harvesting is on now 
and growing crops may be neglected, as 
is often the case. 


MINNESOTA, June 19—Corn: 
average 10 days late. Approximately 85 
per cent planted. Germination poor due 
to cold, dry weather. Some replanting. 


Season 


MONTANA, June 19—Corn: We have 
decided to keep our feet on the ground 
and have contracted only about 40 per 
cent of our customary normal acreage. 
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Crop prospects on the acreage we have 
are very good. 


NEW YORK, June 19—Corn: Season av- 
erage 3 weeks late. Practically no plant- 
ing before June 1 and only about 15 per 
cent up to June 15. 


OHIO, June 19—Corn: Practically half 
the corn land has yet to be plowed. With- 
out any further rains it is estimated that 
planting will be the latest on record in 
this area. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 19—Corn: Early 
plantings show poor germination and 
slow growth. Weather more favorable 
last two weeks. 


EAST CENTRAL WISCONSIN, June 19— 
Corn: The weather has delayed our 
planting schedule ten days. Do not be- 
lieve this is quite as bad as the rest of 
the state, as we along the Lake Shore 
are always planting a little later. 


MADISON, WIs., June 23-—Corn: Pros- 
pects are quite unfavorable. Planting 
is far behind schedule with many can- 
ners still 25 per cent short of intended 
acreage. Considerable replanting has al- 
ready been necessary and a_ serious 
bunching of the crop appears likely. 


TOMATOES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 20—Toma- 
toes: Rains in the southern part of the 
state this week again slowed down the 
planting schedule. The northern sections, 
however, have been able to work pretty 
steadily through the week. We estimate 
that approximately 80 per cent has been 
planted. It is also believed that with 
good weather the next few days we will 
finish up with between 85 and 90 per 
cent planted. This is only a week or 
ten days later than usual, but the bulk of 
the crop has been planted later than 
usual, and this will no doubt, affect the 
yield per acre. 


WALTON, KY., June 26—Tomatoes: It 
seems that our acreage will be shorter 
than anticipated due to late freezes and 
too much rainy weather. Would say 
that it looks as though the crop will be 
at least 25 per cent short in this locality 
at this time. 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y., June 24—Tomatoes: 
Crop went in very late due to extreme 
wet weather. Crop will be about three 
weeks late. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., June 23—Tomatoes: 
Growers were able to get plants in last 
week; about three weeks late. Acreage 
about 60 per cent of last year. Plant- 
ings look satisfactory to date. 


ST. HENRY, OHIO, June 23—Tomatoes; 
Normal planting dates May 5 to June 5; 


planted 80 per cent of 1946 acreage be 
tween June 5 and June 25. Cannot ex 
pect 100 per cent of normal crop wit 
such late plantings. 


PEAS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 20—Peas: 
Packing is practically finished south of 
Indianapolis with a yield of approxi- 
mately 60 cases per acre. It might be 
some better in the north. 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y., June 24—Peas: 
Suffered from too much spring rain. 
About 40 per cent of our acreage planted. 
Should produce about 1500 pounds per 
acre. 


MADISON, WIS., June 23—Peas: Re- 
ports indicate that Wisconsin crop pros- 
pects are generally good. The crop shows 
some damage from excessive rainfalls, 
particularly in the southern and eastern 
parts of the state, but only a small per- 
centage of the total acreage in the state 
was adversely affected. Pea aphids are 
threatening some areas and some treat- 
ment was begun last week. If weather 
conditions permit, extensive treatment is 
likely this week as the cutting of alfalfa 
gets under way and more aphids migrate 
to peas. Canning will start in the state 
next week. 


FRUIT 


LOVELAND, COLO., June 19—Red Sour 
Pitted Cherries: Freezes in the northern 
part of the state destroyed all of the 
cherries. About a 50 per cent crop in 
the southern part of the northern section 
of the cherry area. 


HOHEN SOLMS, LA., June 23—Dewber- 
ries: Crop was fair; not quite as large 
as last year. 

Figs: Crop looks very good. Of course, 
the weather will have lots to do with this 
crop; expect to start the pack the latter 
part of this month. 

Pears: Crop is a failure this year. 
There are very few pears in this section. 

HOOD RIVER, ORE., June 16—Royal Anne 
and Black Cherries: Crop ruined due to 
persistent rains during 'ast two weeks, 
climaxed by worst rain, wind and hail- 
storm on June 7 that this valley has 
ever experienced, followed by heavy 
rains splitting practically all Royal 
Annes and Bings. Lamberts not as hard 
hit because they ripen later. Started 
raining last night and still raining int«r- 
mittently, which will probably accovnt 
for all the Lamberts making the 1! ! 
sweet cherry crop a total loss. 

Bartlett Pears: Crop estimated ab: ut 
15 to 20 per cent lighter than 1946. Sc xe 
hail damage, confined to certain blo «s 
of trees, from the June 7 hailsto », 
which has been estimated on an ove: ill 
crop basis as about 10 per cent. 

Apples: Crop estimated about 10 ; er 
cent heavier than 1946. Some } iil 
damage, resulting in an estimate of 
about 10 per cent of total crop damag d. 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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Plants 


PROVIDE ECONOMICAL, DEPEND- 
ABLE, STEADY AND ACCURATELY 
CONTROLLED POWER 


ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 


THESE plants are equipped with four or six cylinder en- 
gines with fly-ball governors. They produce power which 
can be changed to meet the different crop conditions by the 
movement of a convenient lever without stopping the engine. 
They are especially engineered to meet every requirement 
for Viner Drive. 


AMACHE 


Green Pea Hulling 
Established 1880 & Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Enthusiasm Returns—Weather More Than 

Ever the Determining Factor—Will Take a 

Late Sezson to Get Enough—Market Prices 
Holding—Costs Prevent Reductions 


IMPROVEMENT—The hesitation, not tc 
call it pessimism, which seemed to afflict 
the canned foods market during the past 
fortnight or so is not only passing off 
but would seem to have all passed. The 
idea put out by the unthinking or not 
fully informed, that the packs of 1947 
would be heavy, and with these piled on 
the carry overs, which incidentally were 
badly over-estimated, made for a weak 
market now is seen to be out of line with 
probabilities. Canners are not inclined 
to run hog-wild with their packs this 
season, and old Dame Nature is helping 
them uphold the market through unfa- 
vorable growing weather. Here we are 
at the beginning of July and the crop 
season has not improved, and _ the 
weather is not such as to help out. 


Crop Reports in this issue (elsewhere 
on another page) give definite ideas of 
what may be expected. The official 
weather report as of June 26th gives this 
picture: 

“More humid weather has again de- 
veloped over the Midwestern States with 
some shower activity. Further west, 
warm air from the California Valleys 
has moved northwestward to the interior 
of Washington with consequent high 
maximum temperatures. 

“Cloudy skies are forecast today in 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and the Vir- 
ginia area with further overcast to be 
encountered in New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania. 
There will also be considerable cloudi- 
ness in Florida and Nebraska. Fair 
weather is in store for the Dakotas, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, eastern Texas, the 
Western Lakes region, Kansas and Mis- 
souri. While in general, partly cloudy 
weather will dominate the rest of the 
nation. 

“Precipitation in the form of scattered 
showers and thunderstorms will occur 
over most of the Middle Atlantic and 
New England States. In the western 
portion of the country scattered thunder- 
showers are forecast in the mountain 
areas of the North Pacific States and in 
New Mexico. Further thundershower 
activity is expected in the Western 
Lakes region and in the Western Gulf 
States. It will be warmer today over 
most of the eastern part of the country 
and in the Western Plains States, while 
elsewhere, temperatures will remain 
seasonable.” 

As you will see in the Crop Reports 
the growing season must run late if 
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anything like normal crops are to be 
expected. In those regions where crops 
have moved to the canneries it is now 
seen that yields were disappointingly 
low, as for instance the pea crop and 
pack in this Tri-State region. That is 
hard on the canners but the market men 
welcome it as inducing more business 
and better prices. With Wisconsin, the 
great pea canning State, indicating that 
it will run far short of normal, and New 
York State in much the same condition, 
the canned pea market promises to clear 
up nicely. And especially as the can- 
ners have aimed at good quality. 

Some market students will have te 
change their ideas as to the amounts the 
market can take care of, since demand 
is today upon a much enlarged basis as 
compared with what it used to be. 


As Al Smith used to say “Let’s look 
at the record”: And we cite an item that 
is not essentially a staple of canned 
foods, though heavily packed and as 
heavily bought, canned peaches. The 
California canners turned out a peach 
pack of 17,502,042 cases of clings last 
season. Total stocks on hand, unsold, as 
of June 1st amounted to less than 
300,000 cases. Meantime the market was 
using up a lot of other canned fruits, be- 
sides the normal movement of canned 
vegetables, meats, soups, ete. This 
canned foods industry has grown to 
mammoth proportions. And the market 
is all set to duplicate this feat, yet there 
are those advocating a heavy lessening 
in the canned outputs. Good merchan- 
dising demands that the retailers’ shelves 
never be without canned foods. Keep 
that in mind. 


THE CRopS—One of the first vegetable 
crops to come to the tables of the canner 
is string beans. Here is the most recent 
Government report on that item, and 
shows what the canners may expect in 
the other crops. It seems to be an off- 
season. 


The acreage of snap beans planted or 
to be planted for processing in 1947 will 
total 116,310 acres, or about 9 per cent 
less than the 1946 acreage, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This is more than 12 per cent above the 
1936-45 average of 103,600 acres. 

In the group of States consisting of 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida, it appears that the acreage 
planted for 1947 will be about 14 per 
cent less than the 1946 plantings. In 
Delaware and Maryland, a late May 
frost made it necessary to replant some 
of the acreage. The increase of 7 per 
cent in acreage now estimated for Flor- 
ida was more than offset by reductions 
in the other South Atlantic States. In 
South Carolina, only about a quarter of 


the 1946 acreage was harvested for proc- 
essing this year. 

As a group, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma _ and 
Texas show 10 per cent less acreage 
planted for 1947 than for 1946. The 
reduction from 1946 for the group of 
Western States (California, Colorado, 
Oregon, Washington and Utah) is about 
3 per cent. 


Wisconsin, where an increase of 13 per 
cent is indicated, is the only important 
State in the northern half of the United 
States where the acreage planted or to 
be planted for processing exceeds the 
1946 acreage. Rains have interfered 
with planting schedules in most of the 
other important northern States, where 
reductions range from 21 per cent in 
Maine to 5 per cent in New York and 
Pennsylvania. 


THE MARKET—Prices are holding be- 
cause costs are holding, and the market 
has finally come to realize this. There 
may be some things in which the profits 
were abnormal, and consequently could 
stand some reductions, but in the food 
lines, and especially in canned foods, 
there does not seem to be any leaway. 
And even if the canners were getting 
better than a normal profit who is more 
entitled to such than the men who fur- 
nish you your food? You can bet your 
bottom dollar the growers are demand- 
ing all the tariff will bear, so how can 
canners answer the popular cry for 
lower prices. The second and third hands 
may be able to curtail profits, but not 
the canners! 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Improved Demand for Wide List of Canned 
Foods — But Buying is Cautious — Canned 
Fish Leads—Disease Among Sardines on th 
Maine Coast—Offerings on Asparagus ani 
Spinach Withdrawn—Market Optimism Re- 
turns—Demand Fools the Traders—-Fish 
Packs Show Falling off Except Tuna—Som? 
New Packed Pea Prices—Canned Whit? 
Potato Prices—Canned Mushroom Market 
in Good Shape—Texas Pineapple Offercd—- 
Coast Canned Fruits Quoted 


By “New York Stzter” 


New York, June 27, 1947 


THE SITUATION—In nearly all spot can- 
ned food trade quarters improvement in 
demand was reported. This buyiny in- 
terest, furthermore, covered a wide list. 
Natural trader inclination was to view 
the move as necessitated by the decr:ased 
inventory holdings. However, the buying 
was of a decidedly cautious nature. 
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F-U-L-L L-E-N-G-T-H PULPING 
+ Plus + 


PRESSING ACTION 


BRING 


CAPACITY 


SUPER PULPER for Tomatoes, Pumpkins, Squash, 


Apples, Sweet Potatoes, Prunes, Plums, Figs, Citrus 
Fruits, Berries, etc. 


{ Paddles inside the chamber utilize the ENTIRE length 
of the screen. These paddles are eccentric with the 
screen, PRESSING the material at the close point, yet 
letting cores and green material slip past at the op- 
posite point. Instant adjustment allows mature material 
to be pulped dry, or green material to be expelled 
intact. For top capacity, controllable quality, greatest 
yield, here is your pulper! 


i Send for your Free FMC Catalog describing most complete line of 
machinery for processing and packaging corn, peas, beans, toma- 
toes, fruits, many other products. 


ood \\ifachinery [orporation 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION Hoopeston, Illinois 


C-201 


SUPER FINISHER 


Built similar to, and keeps pace with, the Super Pulper. 
Does a super-smooth job finishing tomato pulp, catsup, 
soups, pumpkin, fruit butter, applesauce, jams, jellies, 
etc. 


SUPER COILS 


By test, the fastest heating action, producing instant, 
even heat throughout. Burning is practically impossible. 
An ordinary hose does the cleaning! 
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| for Modern Ideas in Corrasion- 
Resistant Processing Equipment 


LEE Metal Products Co., Inc. 
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Where last year buyers were in the mar- 
ket for carlots of this and that, with the 
price secondary, the situation now is one 
where the price comes first and the prod- 
uct second. Also the buying amounts to 
case lots and not carlots. 


However, the fact that there is interest 
at all is a healthy sign the trade believes. 
Usually there is a slowing of demand at 
this time of year as the industry waits 
new pack prices, as well as the probable 
totals. 

The principal demand appears to 
center in canned fish. The heavy consum- 
ing season is now at hand, and the mar- 
kets are definitely short of both salmon 
and tuna, two of the important products. 
The first named appears certain to be 
unusually short for the season, while 
there has been a step-up in fishing opera- 
tions of the latter, leading to the belief 
that retail outlets may soon have better 
stocks on hand. The situation in Maine 
sardines is just as tight as ever and can- 
ners cannot operate as long as there is a 
disease among the fish running along the 
Northern Atlantic fishing grounds. 

Two surprises came to light during the 
week, Leading canning interests with- 
drew offerings on most sizes of aspara- 
gus and spinach. 


THE OUTLOOK—More optimism exists 
today as regards the business picture in 
canned foods markets than for some time 
past. Probably the best part of this is 
the belief that there will be no extensive 
demand as the season really gets under- 
way, but there will be a steady buying 
move that may soon bring about short- 
ages of some items, particularly if pack- 
ers are expected to follow recent esti- 
mates. Practically all trade interests 
feel that canners will limit their opera- 
tions as much as possible to meet their 
regular trades. In other words, there 
will be no effort made to create important 
surpluses so as to hold it for a possible 
better market after the first flush of new 
pack buying is over. If such is followed 
out there was a belief that by the end of 
the present year the trade was going to 
find rather tight markets for many prod- 
ucts. An illustration as to just what 
cautiousness will do is shown in the mar- 
ket position covering asparagus and 
spinach. Leading canners felt that there 
was no use striving for big packs, espe- 
cially with the high prices necessary to 
cover their production costs. However, 
not only did demand appear, but now 
some are completely sold and the con- 
suming season has just about started. 
Retailers seeking replacements find no 
stocks available. 


New pack prices covering both salmon 
and albacore tuna are strong, reflecting 
high producing costs. Most of the salmon 
packing areas report poor progress and 
late starts. 

Much concern was felt as regards the 
situation covering vegetable packs in the 
mid-west. Heavy rains and other un- 
favorable weather developments promise 
to cut crops sharply in many sections. 
Fruit crops on the coast are coming to 
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maturity indicating yields fully up to 
early season expectations. 


CANNED FISH—Demand on spot centers 
largely in three varieties of fish, salmon, 
tuna and sardines. All are in extremely 
short supply. Outstanding in the group 
is salmon. The 1947 pack season has just 
started, but it is well below previous 
years and gives promise of continuing at 
this rate. Pack figures to date, on basis 
of 48 lbs. to the case, for sections other 
than the Copper River are as follows: To 
June 14, Alaska Peninsula (South Side) 
2,617 cases; Kodiak 3,335 cases; Chignik, 
25,283 cases and Resurrection Bay 476 
cases, while at Cook Inlet to June 7, the 
pack was 10,062 cases. The only com- 
parative figures available to June 15, last 
year were Chignik, 8,081 cases and 
Resurrection Bay 317 cases. The one 
bright spot at Chignik is a pack of reds 
only. Copper River Chinook pack to 
June 15, was 3,395 cases; last year 6,683 
cases and two years ago 5,750 cases. 
Sockey pack at that point, over the same 
comparative dates, totalled 17,989 cases; 
37,447 cases and 58,400 cases. The total 
of the two was 21,384, 44,085 and 64,150 
cases respectively. 

According to private reports premium 
quality salmon is expected to be scarce 
this year due to the short pack of Copper 
River Chinooks and sockeye occasioned 
by the early strike and subsequent slow 
pack; off cycle year on Puget Sound 
sockeyes and continued shortages of Col- 
umbia River fancy Chinooks. 

Offerings of 96/%s ocean caught co- 
hoes were reported at $17.00 f.o.b. As- 
toria Oregon. Fancy Alaska chinooks, 
48/%es were offered at $18.00 f.o.b. Seat- 
tle with fancy Puget Sound Sockeyes at 
$18.50 per case f.o.b. San Francisco. 

Reports from the Coast stated that the 
tuna fish pack was running about 20 per 
cent above last year. A leading packer 
named opening prices on white meat al- 
bacore as follows: Fancy white meat 
tuna solid pack, 48/s at $20.00 per case 
and flakes at $17.00 per case f.o.b. coast. 
Sardines, California, in tomato sauce, 
8-10 count and 10-12 count were offered 
at $8.00 per case, 48/%s, oblongs, f.o.b. 
coast. 


PEAS—More packers named opening 
prices on this item, but they were well in 
line with the first Northwest quotations 
covering the 1947 pack. 

This schedule included fancy one sieve, 
2s at $1.95; 2 sv. at $1.90; 3 sv. picnics 
at $1.05 and 2s at $1.75, 4 sv. picnics at 
95c, 303s at $1.40 and 2s at $1.60, 2-3-4-5 
blends, 2s at $1.60; Fancy 5 sv. picnics 
90c; 3038s $1.27 % and 2s at $1.50; Extra 
standard 4 sv., at 80c¢ for picnics; $1.15 
for 303s and $1.35 for 2s; Extra stan- 
dard 6 and 6 sv., 70c¢ for pienics; $1.05 
for 303s and $1.25 for 2s. For 8 oz. the 
only price quoted was fancy 4 sv., at 80c. 
All prices were per doz. f.o.b. Northwest 
cannery points. 

The weather was very unfavorable in 
the mid-west and there was talk of fur- 
ther cuts probable in acreage. The crop 
is late in many sections. Hot weather 
at harvest may further reduce the pack. 


As a result there aze estimates that to al 
production may be anywhere from 30 to 
35 per cent below the pack of 40,933,060 
cases last year. 

Meanwhile, the National Canners As:o- 
ciation indicates that civilian  stocxs 
available June 1, were 4,676,000 cases 
and the shipments during May weve 
966,000 cases. It is generally realized 
that development of hot weather at har- 
vest will result in much bunching and the 
quality of the pack will suffer. It is de- 
sired that production this year run as 
much to fancy as possible in order to 
insure heavy marketings. Otherwise, 
there will be a big pack of poor qualities, 
of which there is already a big total on 
hand, and for which the market outlet is 
very poor. 


ASPARAGUS—Some California packers 
were reported to have withdrawn offers 
on Fancy No. 2 tall spears with no fur- 
ther quantities available for the whole- 
sale markets. Production on this item 
was above recent years, it was. pointed 
out, but the demand was well above nor- 
mal. New Jersey packers are also said 
to be curtailing offers. 


SPINACH—Much to the surprise of 
many trade interests it was reported that 
some Maryland canners had withdrawn 
all offers on spinach. This followed the 
move of some California packers. The 
extent of the demand has been one of the 
features of the trade, for this was one 
pack that many interests felt would move 
slowly. 


TOMATOES—Reports from Utah and 
California indicate that the new tomato 
crop is in good shape, but in the Mid-west 
the crop is in poor condition due to ex- 
cessive moisture and cold weather. A 
block estimated at 25,000 cases of Mary- 
land standard whole tomatoes, sold at 
$1.724% per doz. f.o.b. cannery and an- 
other block of approximately 15,000 cases 
was reported sold for export, for ship- 
ment to Puerto Rico at $2.25 per doz. 
also f.o.b. cannery. These sales according 
to trade interests greatly reduced the 
surplus remaining and Eastern canners 
were now reported to be carrying only 
minimum quantities. The National (an- 
ners Association reported shipment~ of 
canned tomatoes during May of 332.506 
cases, with total civilian stocks, av of 
June 1, at 651,593 cases. 


WHITE POTATOES—New Pack ca: ned 
white potatoes were reported offe ing 
f.o.b. Georgia at $1.00 per doz. for 2s ind> 
$4.50 for 10s. Demand however, \as 
moderate, 


CITRUS JUICES—In some sections 0! he 
market a better tone was reported, — ith 
indications of demand improving. | >W- 
ever, there were other sellers who © ere 
not quite so optimistic, insisting at 
stocks remain heavy in many dist: )U- 
ting outlets and that the volume of | ‘s!- 
ness was still below trade expectat ns. 
In a general way canners were qui Ng 
around 70c for 2s unsweetened g: pe- 
fruit juice and $1.60 for 46 oz. Or ge 
juice was priced at 8714c for 2s. Ble ied 
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MAKES A MORE 
EFFICIENT COOK ROOM 


® Kook-More Koils eliminate cond te ra- 


pidly. 
Rapid evaporation. No simmering. No stick- 


Coils constantly filled with live steam. No cookroom can be 100 per 
cent. efficient until its tanks are 
equipped with Kook-More Koils. 
In comparison with the next best 
speed, Kook-Mores f ini sh five 


tanks to four. 


ing. Thorough cleaning quickly accomplish- 
ed at end of cook. For years, Kook-More 
performance has represented maximum pro- 
duction efficiency in the cook room. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
"Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


LANGSENKAMP 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Tri-States 


TOM McLAY 
P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


EQUIPMENT 


Canoda 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canade 


THERE'S ALWAYS A MARKET 
FOR A QUALITY PACK — 


Compact Stainless 
Steel Unit. 
Eliminate troublesome 

bucket elevators 


and belt conveyors. 


Variable drive for 
obtaining different 
vertical lifts. 


Water usable over 
and over. 


For Peas, Beans, 
Beets, Diced Vegetables, 
Pickles, Cherries, etc. 


FOR A QUALITY PACK The Sinclair-Scott 
HYDRO CONVEYOR 


A sanitary, space saving unit especially designed for the canner. A fast, 
clean, undamaging stream of water delivers products to any part of your 
plant. Increased production. Dependable service. Work will flow along 
in a time saving stream of water with the Sinclair-Scott Hydro Conveyor. 


Learn more about 
Sinclair-Scott quality 


producing equipment THE 


1800 Bik. PATAPSCO ST. 


Write for the inform- 
ative new Sinclair- 


CO. Scott catalogue today. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


BALTIMORE 30, MD. 


CANNERS WHO 
KNOW 
54 FIELD 
BASKETS 


KNOW 
PLANTERS 
BASKETS 
ARE BEST 


Due to increased production facilities, we are in position to make immediate ship- 
ment of a few more cars of 5/8 keg hoop machine made baskets. Our ability to care 
for your requirements will be governed by your promptness in placing your order. 


Wire at once 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 
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juice was bringing 77% and $1.85, while 
grapefruit segments were quoted at 
$1.40, all doz. f.o.b. Florida canning 
point. 


MUSHROOMS—This market was report- 


ed as in much better shape, after a per- 
iod of distressed material pressing for 
sale. It was also indicated that many 
buyers, who had been waiting the market 
out, were now coming in for supplies. 
The position of buttons was reported as 
unusually firm and quite a few sellers 
expected to see shortly a substantial pick- 
up in the demand for sliced varieties. 

Sellers were quoting buttons, 2 oz. at 
$1.90; sliced at $1.80 and pieces and 
stems at $1.25. On 4 oz. the schedule 
was $3.50; $3.20 and $2.05, while on 8 
0z., prices quoted were $6.50; $6.00 and 
$4.00. For 16 oz., quotations were 
$12.00; $11.25 and $7.75 respectively, all 
f.o.b. delivery points. 


TEXAS PINEAPPLE— Texas pineapple 
canners were offering 2s crushed at $2.20 
per doz., to this market and pineapple 
juice, unsweetened at $1.35, f.o.b. can- 
nery. This production was from Mexican 
fruit. An exceptionally good demand was 
reported for these sizes. 

No word has been received from Ha- 
waii, as regards the position of that mar- 
ket. Peak production is about to be 
reached in the Islands. The trade is 
worried as regards the labor position, 
and some recent reports hinted that can- 
nery workers would strike unless their 
demands were met. 

During the war it was understood that 
Texas pineapple offerings, were all fro- 
zen varieties, made from Mexican fruits. 
However, since the ending of hostilities, 
these sellers have been out of the market, 
principally, it was said, as a result of 
the absence of demand. Now the output 
from that area is entirely canned. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Opening 1947 pack 
prices on apricots were announced by 
quite a few canners. The basis, all halves 
unpeeled, was as follows: 48/1s tall, 
fancy extra heavy syrup $1.70; Choice 
heavy syrup, $1.50 and standards, heavy 
syrup $1.40. Standards, light syrup were 
priced at $1.30. For fancy 2%s extra 
heavy syrup, the market was $2.90; 
choice heavy syrup $2.50; standard, 
heavy syrup $2.25, with standards, light 
syrup, $2.15. On 10s, standards were 
priced at $7.50, in heavy syrup and S.P./ 
Pie, $6.75 all per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 

The California Cling Peach Associa- 
tion announced that they would pay 
peach growers on the basis of $50.50 a 
ton, as against $64.25 per ton last year, 
a decline of approximately 21 per cent 
and equalling the 1940 paying price. This 
schedule was announced fully a month 
ahead of the usual period, but it was felt 
that by doing so, the market would he 
benefited materially. Many traders felt 
that the action would do much toward 
stabilizing the price position, but at the 
same time they do not look for any mate- 
rial decline from the schedule that pre- 
vailed on canned peaches a year ago. 
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They based their contention on the high 
production costs still ruling while they 
felt that the lower grower price would 
just about offset these schedules. 

Reports from California were quite 
favorable as regards fruit crop condi- 
tions and apparently the yields are ex- 
pected to equal most of the earlier trade 
estimates. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Inventories Reducing Nicely—Better Grow- 
ing Weather—But Few Price Changes— 
Buyers Continue to Urge Lower Prices— 
Costs Make That Impossible—Shorter Pea 
Pack—Floods Hampering Tomato Planting— 
Full Intended Acreage Will Not Be Set Out 
—Corn Planting Schedules Disrupted—Some 
Cal. Fruit Prices—Citrus Canning Ending 
Some Canners Short—Salmon Prices too 
High—Tuna Selling Well 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, June 27, 1947 


THE MARKET—With excessive inven- 
tories cleaning up very nicely, improve- 
ment in the canned food market continues 
to gain, helped considerably by threat- 
ened vegetable crops. There is increasing 
interest in resale lots of peaches, fruit 
cocktail, tomatoes, fancy corn and one or 
two other items, which are not readily 
available from first hands. Buyers gen- 
erally, are awakening to the fact that 
more of their time will necessarily be 
spent arranging for their requirements 
on new pack merchandise and less on re- 
ducing inventories, which apparently is 
going to be accomplished without further 
undo hardship. All of this, nevertheless, 
has not resulted in a return to normal 
buying as yet, as major vegetable can- 
ners are reluctant to gamble on weather 
conditions this summer, in view of pres- 
ent crop conditions, and buyers are still 
content to maintain hand to mouth buy- 
ing, which apparently will be the order 
of the day unless something drastic hap- 
pens to any particular pack. 

Weather here in the midwest has 
finally reached the summer stage and 
temporarily put an end to excessive rain- 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, NV. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 | Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


fall, which has created considerable diffi. 
culty in planting and a late start for all 
vegetable crops in this section of the 
country. From here on in, the weather 
will be the important factor, as this will 
determine the size of packs and also the 
amount of lower grades, which everyone 
wishes to avoid. 

There has been little change price-wise 
in the market and quotations on new 
packs are slow in forthcoming because of 
a natural cautiousness on the part of 
processors under present circumstances, 
Citrus juice, tomato juice, sauer kraut, 
string beans and beets continue on the 
soft side, although the general line of 
canned foods have maintained present 
price levels fairly well. There is still a 
good deal of conversation on the buyer’s 
part about buying for less money, which 
does not seem in the cards in view of this 
year’s canning costs. While many buyers 
point out the heavier than usual carry- 
over of canned foods generally based on 
five year pre-war average, it must be 
remembered that consumer buying power 
is at a much higher level and the move- 
ment of canned foods is also substantially 
above pre-war levels. So with the ex- 
ception of a few items, carry overs 
should arouse no fears. 


PEAS—With the pack well underway in 
the northwest, not too much information 
has been forthcoming from that area, ex- 
cept that the pack there will probably be 
somewhat below normal. A few quota- 
tions have been received here, but only 
on certain sizes and varieties. The trade 
are anxious to ascertain what proportion 


-of the pack will be fancy and what pro- 


portion will consist of lower grades. 

The pack of Alaskas here in the mid- 
dlewest is due to get underway very 
shortly, and because of planting schedules 
all topsy-turvy, a stretch of real hot 
weather could be disastrous. It is too 
early to know just what the final results 
will be, as this depends on Mother Na- 
ture, although so far, the prospects are 
not too good. Reports from both the 
Tri-States and New York are on the 
negative side and it seems certain the 
over-all pack will fall considerably below 
last year’s record pack which is as it 
should be. 


TOMATOES — Planting continues, al- 
though under adverse conditions, as 
growers have been badly handicapped by 
the poor condition of fields because of 
above normal rainfall. Generally, the 
situation is anything but good and it 
appears now that all of the acreage 
planned here in the middlewest wi'! not 
be completed. While tomato juice con- 
tinues in the doldrums, there is a ‘ecid- 
ed interest in peeled tomatoes, although 
business is confined primarily to resale 
lots. Twos extra standards are changing 
hands at anywhere from $1.85 to $1.90 
per dozen and the quantities involv in 
most cases, are small. Tens are prac- 
tically extinct with some resale lots being 
held as high as $11.50 per dozen, which 
the trade feel is excessive. With <i strib- 
utors generally expecting to buy peeled 
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tomaioes at considerably less money than 
goin prices, there is nothing certain as 
to what the actual market will be at the 
time new crop is ready. 


cor.N—Planting is badly delayed in 
Ohio and Indiana, although Illinois for- 
tunately is pretty close to completing 
thei: planting schedule in spite of being 
hampered by wet fields. While it would 
appear the over-all acreage will be some- 
what less than last year, the large pro- 
ducing sections of the middlewest will 
come pretty close to the original planned 
acreage. 

Very little corn is left in first hands 
with a few sales of 2’s fancy cream style 
being reported at $1.50 to $1.60 f.0.b. 
cannery. Corn seems to be moving fairly 
well and apparently will be well cleaned 
up by September. There will be a heavy 
demand for 10’s, both cream style and 
whole kernel, as soon as new pack is 
available because stocks of this size are 
now exhausted with nothing available 
either in first hands or on a resale basis. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Despite reports 
emanating from the coast that canners 
and growers still have not decided on the 
price of apricots this year, canning is 
underway in certain sections and one or 
two quotations have already reached this 
market. One canner quotes unpeeled 
halves as follows: #1 tall fancy in extra 
heavy syrup $1.70, #1 choice in heavy 
syrup $1.50, #1 standard in heavy syrup 
$1.40 and #1 standard in light syrup 
$1.30. +#21%4’s are quoted on the basis of 
$2.90 for fancy, $2.50 for choice, $2.25 
for standard in heavy syrup and $2.15 
for standard in light syrup. This offering 
carried no quotations on whole cots. 
Canners are confronted with a sizeable 
carryover this year at the wholesale 
level and seem determined to push 
prices down on raw stock to a point 
where they can sell apricots this season 
on a profitable level. Peaches are clean- 
ing up very well and there is a brisk in- 
teres! in resale lots which are now avail- 


able. Little information is available 
from the coast, except that indications 
point to a pack reasonably close to last 
year’s, although prices for raw _ stock 


have »ot been agreed upon as yet. There 
apparently will be a decided interest in 
new «op as soon as it is available. Cher- 
ries --em to have been damaged some- 
what >oth in California and the north- 
west. the latter section suffering the 
most. Distributors feel they should buy 
cher: s at considerably less money than 
last) «r’s high prices, although the final 
outer oe still remains to be determined. 


cli 's—With the pack due to end this 
mont’. this market remains on the soft 
side, -en though some canners are prac- 
tical sold up and are having difficulty 
comy' ing contracts. Buying has been 
pret’ much at a standstill, although 
some .r-sighted buyers are beginning to 
feel at California juice will, undoubt- 
edly, !l for more money than prevailing 
price on Florida juice and that it might 
be to cover their requirements while 
Flori juice is still available. The mar- 
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ket, while somewhat confused, seems to 
have leveled at 95c for 2’s natural orange 
juice and $2.25 for 46 oz., with blended at 
80c and $1.90 and grapefruit juice being 
quoted at 65c and $1.60, although all of 
these prices have been shaded somewhat 
by canners who are anxious to dispose of 
their remaining stocks. Fancy grapefruit 
sections are being quoted at $1.40, with 
broken at $1.10 but very little interest is 
being shown by the trade. 


CANNED SEAFOODS—With the salmon 
pack due to begin in a big way very 
shortly, interest in this item is at a low 
ebb at present, with the exception of 
cheaper grades, due to a decided con- 
sumer resistance to prevailing prices. 
Pinks and chums could be sold if avail- 
able at a reasonable price, although on 
the other hand, halves fancy puget sound 
sockeye at $19.00 are arousing very little 
interest. There is a very distinct possi- 
bility that canners may still run into con- 
siderable difficulty from a labor stand- 
point, resulting in higher packing costs, 
so it is very dubious that salmon will be 
available at prices under the prevailing 
market. Tuna, which has been in heavy 
demand right along, seems to be catching 
up with the demand somewhat, as buyers 
are showing a decided preference for 
solid chunk and turning down offerings of 
grated, which may be a straw in the 
wind. So far, anything in the tuna line 
sold readily because of ready consumer 
acceptance, although continued record 
catches may meet with the demand. 


With Government restrictions on 
Maine sardines, there is a decided pickup 
in interest for Norwegian Sardines, 
which have been selling very readily at 
$20.00 per case and higher for fancy 
brisling. So far, the pack has not been 
too good and supplies are limited. Gen- 
erally, this market remains in good con- 
dition with the demand exceeding present 
supplies. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Active Demand—Rain Hurts Cherries—Some 

Cherry Prices—Apricot Grower Prices, and 

Some Canner Prices—Spinach Prices Easier 

—Reports of Canned Tomato Holdings but 

No Evidence—Paste Prices Show Loss—Fish 

Packs and Prices Uncertain—Statistics on 
Carry-overs 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, June 27, 1947 


ACTIVE—The canned foods market has 
shown marked activity during the week, 
with adverse weather conditions and 
small packs of early fruits and vegetables 
contributing to the showing. Prices have 
been reduced on a few items to get action 
but in more instances there have been 
advances. Canners are now of the gen- 
eral opinion that there will be a ready 
market for almost everything that can 
be packed, providing quality be kept high. 


CHERRIES—T here has been quite a rush 
of late for canned cherries and most 
packers who came out with prices have 
withdrawn. Some are withholding the 
naming of prices until the season is at 
an end. The rainy weather brought grief 
to cherry growers in many districts and 
several canners will make no pack. Rain- 
fall was comparatively light in Califor- 
nia and losses have not been especially 
heavy, but in some districts in the Pacific 
Northwest more than half the crop was 
wiped out. In Utah, one canner who 
planned to make a pack of 100,000 cases 
was able to pack but 15,000 cases. 


PRICES—The following list is repre- 
sentative of several that have been 
brought out: No. 2 Fancy, unpitted, light, 
sweet, $2.75, with No. 2's, priced at 
$3.65 and No. 10s at $12.75. No. 2 dark, 
sweet, $2.75. Pitted light, sweet cherries 
are quoted at $3.00 for No. 2 Fancy, 
$3.90 for No. 2%s and $13.50 for No. 
10s, with No. 2 dark, sweet, also priced 
at $3.00. 


APRICOTS—The apricot situation in 
California is clearing and prices have 
been brought out by a few operators. The 
canning season is coming to a close in 
one or two of the early districts, and is 
due to get under way shortly in the 
Santa Clara Valley, which produces top- 
quality fruit. In the outside districts 
canners have been paying $60 and $65 a 
ton for fruit, against the $110 for which 
some growers had been holding. To date, 
no break in the Santa Clara Valley mar- 
ket is reported but canners apparently 
are not planning to pay more than $75 
for select canning stock. 

One of the first lists to appear quotes 
No. 1 Tall Fancy halves, in fully syrup, 
$1.70; Choice, $1.50, and Standard, $1.40. 
No. 2% fancy halves, $2.90; Choice, 
$2.50, and Standard, $2.25. No 2% 
Fancy whole peeled is quoted at $2.85 
and Choice at $2.45. Apricot nectar is 
being offered at $1.40 for 46 oz. and 
$5.00 for No. 10s. 


SPINACH—In an effort to move stocks, 
some holders of spinach are offering size- 
able lots at 95 cents for No. 2s, $1.30 for 
No. 2%s and $4.50 for No. 10s. These 
represent more than a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion, but no marked increase in business 
is noted. 


TOMATOES—There seem to be few can- 
ned tomatoes available in this market, 
although there is supposed to be more 
than 100,000 cases unsold. Anyway, it 
is very difficult to get a market quota- 
tion. In regard to tomato paste it is 
quite a different story, with offerings 
from both first hands and at resale. 
Paste that cost jobbers $19.00 last fall is 
being offered by these same jobbers at 
$13.00 to meet the price of canners. Paste 
in the 6 oz. size that sold at $12.00 a 
case last fall can be had at $9.00, and 
even a little less. 


PEAS—Pea prices are commencing to 
come out of the Pacific Northwest and 
these reflect the unfavorable growing 
conditions in many districts. These prices 
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are about as last year, with some of the 
most wanted items even a little higher. 


SALMON—Buyers are pressing canners 
for information concerning the probable 
size of salmon pack in Alaska and seem 
surprised that this is not available, al- 
though the packing season is now at 
hand. Prices may be somewhat lower 
than some canners received for last 
year’s pack, but other canners may be 
called up to make increases, owing to 
higher operating costs. Some Monterey 
sardines are moving in this market at 
$7.50 in the 8 oz. oblong tin and packed 
in tomato sauce. Anchovies in the same 
size are priced at $7.00. Fancy light- 
meat tuna halves sell at $15.75, with 
grated at $13.75. Gulf shrimps are a 
little easier, with 7 oz. priced at $4.75. 


STATISTICS—The Canners League of 
California has brought out statistics 
showing carryover of California fruits 
as of June 1, 1947. Both tin and glass 
pack are included and have been reduced 
to a No. 2% basis. Stocks of apricots on 
hand on this date, sold and unsold, were 
279,254 cases, of which 177,731 were un- 
sold. This compares with 43,240 cases 
and 2,702 cases, respectively, a year 
earlier. Cherries on hand amounted to 
7,450 cases, of which 6,933 were unsold, 
and compares with 4,355 cases and 1,887 
cases a year earlier. Stocks of pears 
totaled 72,072 cases, of which 34,710 
were unsold, against 34,882 cases and 
2,515 on June 1, 1946. Freestone peaches 
on hand were 41,087 cases, including 
27,860 unsold, and a year earlier the 
figures were 13,958 cases and 7,097 cases, 
respectively. 

The carryover figures on cling peaches, 
fruit cocktail and mixed fruits were re- 
leased by the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board. Stocks of cling peaches on hand 
June 1, sold and unsold, were 456,294 
cases, of which 260,128 were unsold. A 
year earlier the figures were 217,002 
cases and 2,020 cases, respectively. 
Stocks of fruit cocktail on hand were 
62,265 cases, of which but 11,473 cases 
were unsold. A year earlier the total 
carryover was 107,475 cases, with 16,259 
cases unsold. Fruits for Salad on hand 
June 1 were 2,554 cases, of which 657 
cases were unsold. No pack was made 
during the war years. There were 53,586 
cases of mixed fruits on hand June 1, of 
which 36,276 were unsold. A year earlier 
the figures were 2,514 cases and 2,103 
cases, respectively. 


TOMATO STOCKS—The Canners League 
of California has also brought out carry- 
over figures on canned tomatoes and toma- 
to products in actual cases, but these do 
not include tomato paste, nor catsup and 
chili sauce packed in glass bottles. Stocks 
of round and Italian tomatoes totaled 
399,507 cases, of which 245,464 were un- 
sold. A year earlier total stocks amount- 
ed to but 6,113 cases, with only 411 cases 
unsold. Stocks of round tomatoes unsold 
this year on June 1 were 140,308 cases, 
with the balance of 105,156 cases con- 
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sisting of Italian tomatoes. Total stocks 
of tomato products on hand this year 
were 3,261,043 cases, of which 1,775,414 
were unsold. A year earlier the total 
carryover was 465,166 cases, of which 
158,647 were unsold. In the unsold total, 
juice accounts for 938,232 cases, puree 
554,768, catsup 18,579, tomato sauce and 
hot sauce 260,010 and other tomato prod- 
ucts, but not including paste, 3,825. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Seafood Inspector Dies—Bill to Help Gulf 
Fisheries—Another Against Undersized 
Shrimp—Fewer Shrimp Taken 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., June 27, 1947 


ALABAMA SEAFOOD INSPECTOR 
DIES—William T. Hieronymus, 56 years 
old, a native of Mobile, former chief sea- 
food inspector in the Alabama Depart- 
ment of Conservation, died June 23, 
1947, at his home in the Fish River com- 
munity of Baldwin County. 


He was serving as seafood inspector 
for Baldwin County at the time of his 
death. Prior to his State office, during 
which time he was stationed at Bayou 
La Batre, Ala., Mr. Hieronymus was a 
game warden in Mobile County for three 
years. 

He was a native of Mcbile County. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Kathe- 
rine Donald Hieronymus; a daughter, 
Mrs. Howard D. Myers of Battles 
Wharf; his mother, Mrs. G. A. Hierony- 
mus of Mobile; a brother, George A. 
Hieronymus, Jr., of Mobile and two 
grandchildren, 


“BILL WILL AID GULF FISH- 
ERIES’—An article with the above cap- 
tion appeared in The Mobile Register of 
June 26, 1947, and is quoted here below: 


“MONTGOMERY—(AP)—The Ala- 
bama Senate passed a House-approved 
bill Tuesday enabling the State to enter 
into a compact with other States for the 
purpose of promotion and better utiliza- 
tion of the fisheries of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


“Sponsored by Reps. Thomas Johnston, 
Joseph Sullivan and George Stone, all of 
Mobile, the bill would create a_ three- 
man commission to represent Alabama in 
what would be known as the Gulf States 
Marine Fisheries Compact. 

“Sen. Joseph Langan of Mobile sup- 
ported the bill in the Senate and said all 
States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico 
would have representatives in the com- 
pact. 

“The Senate also passed another 
House-approved measure by the same 
sponsors which would make it unlawful 
to possess undersized shrimp regardless 
of where the shrimp were caught. At 
present, Langan explained, it must be 
shown that the shirmp were taken in 
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Alabama waters before convictions can 
be obtained.” 


PRODUCTION—Less_ shrimp were 
produced in Louisiana !ast week ‘han 
the previous week, which was also the 
case in Texas and Mississippi, but Ala- 
bama had an increase in production last 
week over the previous week. 

Louisiana produced 59 barrels of 
shrimp last week; 1,259 barrels oysiers, 
including 98 barrels for canning and 
285,700 pounds of hard crabs. 

Alabama _ produced 264 barrels of 
shrimp last week; Texas 1,036 barrels of 
shrimp, and Mississippi 6,750 pounds of 
hard crabs. 

During the week total holdings of 
frozen shrimp for all areas reporting in. 
creased approximately 383,200 pounds 
and were approximately 556,520 pounds 
less than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 373,880 pounds less 
than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis. 
sippi and Alabama operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the U. § 
Food and Drug Administration reported 
that 1,017 standard cases of shrimp 
were canned in the week ending June 14, 
1947, which brought the pack for the 
season to 259,995 cases, as against 152, 
696 cases packed last season and 410,085 
cases the previous season. 


Calendar of Events 


JULY 9-18, 1947—Tomato Technicians 
Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

JULY 23-AUGUST 1, 1947—Associa- 
tion of New York State Canners, Inc., 
Mold Count School, Geneva Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

AUGUST 4-29, 1947—3rd Frozen Food 
Locker Operators School, Ohio Univer- 
sity, College of Agriculture, Columbus, 
Chio. 

OCTOBER 6-7, 1947—15th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Maniufac- 
turers Institute, Hotel Sheraton, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

NOVEMBER 6-7, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Conno, Ho- 
tel, Joplin, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 10-11, 1947—43rd An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Carners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwa ikee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 10-12, 1947—39th An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufactures of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria otel, 
New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1947—A _ nual 
Convention, Jowa-Nebraska Canney As- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des M ines, 
Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1946 — A inual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners _\ss0- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapoli Ind. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1947—Fall Me-‘ing, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Tray more 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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SRS. OF CORN DERIVATIVES 


IN FTC COMPLAINT 


neteen companies which are said to 
acc: unt for 95 per cent of the corn deriv- 
ati manufactured and sold in the 
Un ed States are charged by the Fed- 
er: Trade Commission with engaging 
in. combination and conspiracy to fix 
an maintain the prices, terms and con- 
dit ons of sale of their products with the 
resilt that competition in the industry 
has been suppressed. 

fcelaring that corn derivatives are 
“important articles of commerce,” the 
Conimission’s complaint points out that 
they are “consumed in large quantities” 
as food; as principal ingredients in 
manufacturing candy, jellies, preserves, 
baked goods and other food products; in 
brewing malt beverages; in home and 
commercial laundries; in finishing tex- 
tiles; in manufacturing adhesives and 
soaps; and in “numerous” other indus- 
tries and trades. 

Because of the extent of their busi- 
ness, it is to the respondents that the 
public must look for its supplies of such 
products as corn syrups, corn sugars, 
dextrins, starches and corn oils, the com- 
plaint says, adding that the alleged price- 
fixing conspiracy has deprived consumers 
of the benefit of competition among the 
respondent producers. 

“Matching” of delivered prices through 
concurrent employment of basing point 
and zone pricing systems is one of the 
principal practices challenged by the 
complaint, which alleges violation of 
both the Federal Trade Commission Act 
and the Robinson-Patman Act. 

The respondents include nine principal 
producers and ten wholly owned and con- 
trolled subsidiaries of five of them. They 
are: Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York, and its subsidiaries, Corn Products 
Sales Co., a New Jersey corporation, and 
Corn Products Sales Co., a Massachu- 
setts trust; A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co. and its subsidiary, Staley Sales 
Corp., both of Deeatur, Ill.; Clinton In- 
dustvies, Ine., St. Louis, and three sub- 
sidi.cies: Clinton Sales Co., Clinton, 
low:: Bliss Syrup and Preserving Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; and D. B. Seully 
Syrup Co., Ine., Chicago; Anheuser- 
Buse), Ine., St. Louis, and three sub- 
sidi: ies: A. A. Busch and Co., Ine., 
A, Busch and Co., of Massachusetts 
and Southern Syrup Co., Ine., Union 


& Refining Co., Columbus, 
Ind. and its subsidiary, Union Sales 
Cor Penick and Ford, Ltd., Ine., New 
Yo American Maize-Products Co., 


New York; The Hubinger Co., Keokuk, 
low and National Starch Products, 
Inc. New York, also trading as Piel 
Bro ors Starch Co. and National Ad- 
Corp. 


NEW PRODUCT 
T  G. S. Suppiger Company, Saint 
Lou Missouri canners, are introducing 
Kid» Beans with Bacon which is being 
mar | under their “Brooks Finer 
Foo brand. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 
OTHER ITEMS 


MIDVILLE, GA., June 2i—Sweet Pota- 
toes: Acreage about normal. Prospects 
will perhaps be about nermal according 
to present conditions. Crop will prob- 
ably come on market beginning July 5 
to 10. 


HOHEN SOLMS, LA., June 23—Cane for 
Syrup: Looks good. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., June 20—Asparagus: 
Yields below normal due to cold spring. 
Quality below average. Demand good 
for all grades of canned asparagus. 

Peppers: Planting delayed because of 
cold weather and lack of sunshine which 
delayed growth of plants. Acreage de- 
creased about 20 to 30 per cent under 
last year. 

Lima Beans: Early plantings not 
seeded in accordance with schedule be- 
cause of excessive rains in planting sea- 
son. Will cause bunching of harvest in 
September. August crop will be light. 

Beets: About ten days ahead of last 
year because of extra rainfall. Canning 
will start June 25 instead of the usual 
July 5. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., June 23—Cabbage: 
Very few plants available because wet 
weather prevented planting seed. Grow- 
ers not interested in planting cabbage 
because of low prices last fall. 

Beets: No calls for seed. Growers fear 
there will again be no market so are 
not planting. 


BAYFIELD, WIs., June 20—Green and 
Wax Beans: Acreage same as last year. 
Season late; still planting. An early 
frost in September would cut pack con- 
siderably. Need favorable weather bal- 
ance of season to make normal pack. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON THE 
DDT PROJECT 
(Continued from page 7) 


These data are based on the 1946 crop 
year and variations because of seasonal 
differences and other factors may be ex- 
pected to occur in the amounts of DDT 
remaining on treated crops and later ap- 
pearing in animal products when treated 
crops are fed. Presumably any effect 
of DDT on man would be determined by 
the DDT content and the quantity of a 
specific food consumed. 

The above results on corn silage were 
all obtained from samples treated rela- 
tively late in the season for the control 
of second-generation borers. A seed corn 
field in Outagamie County was treated 
four times with 5% DDT dust at 40 
pounds per acre during the month of 
July, 1946, for the control of first-gener- 
ation borers. The “male” rows from this 
field were ensiled and the silage was 


sampled on April 4, 1947. This sample 
analyzed 0.2 p.p.m. of DDT on the wet 
weight basis. 


SUMMARY 


1. Pea vines and corn plants, when 
treated in the field with DDT dusts at 
the recommended rates and concentra- 
tions, showed appreciable but usually 
small quantities of DDT in the crop 
residues. 


2. Silage made from both pea vines 
and corn showed definite and fairly con- 
sistent decreases in their DDT contents 
during the fermentation and storage 
processes, prior to the time they would 
normally be fed. 


3. Dairy cows, steers and sheep fed 
on DDT-treated pea and corn silage 
showed no symptoms of ill effects of any 
kind, even when much higher levels of 
DDT were consumed than will be present 
on crops treated at recommended rates. 


4. The milk from two groups of dairy 
cows fed on treated pea silage and treat- 
ed corn silage, respectively, consistently 
showed levels of DDT in the milk which 
are so low that they appear to be insig- 
nificant (0.5 p.p.m. or less on corrected 
basis). 


5. The fat of steers fed on DDT-treat- 
ed corn silage in a prolonged feeding 
experiment showed appreciable levels of 
DDT. Six animals out of 12 showed net 
levels in the kidney fat in excess of 7 
p.p.m. on the wet weight basis, the tenta- 
tive DDT tolerance established for apples 
and pears by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration. 


CONCLUSION 


These results indicate that under Wis- 
consin conditions DDT can be used on 
peas for aphid control and on corn for 
borer control at the rates recommended 
by the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, without detrimental effects 
to livestock fed on the treated crop resi- 
dues. The comparisons of DDT on a dry 
weight basis shown in Table 4 reveal 
that none of the animal products tested 
by the Wisconsin Station in these experi- 
ments (1946-47) contain as much DDT 
on a dry weight basis as is allowed on 
apples and pears by the tentative 7 p.p.m. 
(wet weight basis) established by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration. 

It must be kept in mind that as yet 
the federal and state agencies respon- 
sible for food regulations have not estab- 
lished official DDT tolerances for any 
food products, except the tentative level 
of 7 p.p.m. that has been set for apples 
and pears by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration. The Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station has no author- 
ity to establish DDT tolerances. It is 
hoped that past results, the findings pre- 
sented herein, and future data from the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and other agencies, will provide 
a basis upon which State and Federal 
regulatory agencies can establish defi- 
nite DDT tolerances in or on foods for 
human consumption. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baitimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers, 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—One set Langsenkamp Double Copper Pulp 
Coils, 3” three turns 40” x 60”; used for about five batches only. 
Priced at small part of original cost. Lord Mott Co., Inc., 
Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—Used Cannery Equipment, new and as is, rebuilt 
Fillers, Extractors, Casers, Labelers, Case Sealers, Boosters, 
Forklifts, Boilers, Pasteurizers, Cookers. Cut your capital in- 
vestment and increase efficiency. Wire us your equipment needs. 
A. H. Malcom Co., Orlando, Fla. 


LIQUIDATING EQUIPMENT FROM MACARONI, Meat, 
Tomato and other vegetable processing. Boss and Buffalo 
Jacketed Meat Mixers, Sterling & Urschel Peelers, Dicers, Buf- 
falo Choppers, Cutters, Slicers, Cavagnaro Kneaders and 
Presses, Filler Machine Co. S. S. Piston Fillers, 3 to 11 Pistons. 
Clermont and Arthur Noodle, Ravioli and Macaroni Equipment, 
Oppenheim and Mechanical Stuffers, De-Hairers, Meat Grinders, 
Labelers, Wrap Around and Spot Aut. Case Gluers and Sealers. 
First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


NEW & USED FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT for 
Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating, etc. Write today for complete 
list. Food Processing Equipment Co., 257 Portage St., Kala- 
mazoo 6, Mich. 
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WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR SPECIALS, 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for immediate shipment the fol- 
lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery and equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 


a NEW, original crate, continuous pressure, A-B, 12’ 1} 
14” dia., flight worm conveyor, motor, 
I—GLUER, Triangle Package 37110, hand package, 
motor, steel frame, reconditioned and guaranteed 
N RS, NEW, less motor. Each 
ER, NEW, original crate, A-B combination, 3’ x 12’, special 3” 
drum feed, 2 HP motor and drive 
i—BOTTLE WASHER, Elgin, rotary type, 
with pane. motor, valve. 
I—FILL NEW, U-2 Triangle, one oz. to 52, 20 to 30 per min., any 
free alee powder or pastry mix, practically New, with extra hopper 
and stainless steel agitator. 
I—HAND PACK FILLER, FMC, stainless steel tops for #1, #2 and 
2% can, pulley drive, excellent condition, like New 
I—FILLER, Elgin, 150 CPM, belt driven 
I—LABELER, Ermold, 69” high x 32” x 36”, with motor 
5—RETORTS, Rectangular, 16’ x 28” x 32”, ” reinforced, 
control, air operated, 2 trucks each. Reduced to, each 
RETORT CRATES, NEW, perforated, 4 tier, excel. cond. Each 
Ii—EXHAUST BOX, Peerless, Standard, style A, 21 & #2 can, adjust- 
able speed, with Reeves class B countershaft, 2 HP motor, little used 
owe TANK, FMC, Draper type, 30’ iong x 2’ wide, 10-15 tons 
HP motor, Lima drive, valves & spare 
2—MIXER- COOKERS, Vertical, 4%’ x 5’, 35002 capacity, 1 HP motor, 
speed reducer. Each 
. 7 knives, 1 HP motors, roller chain drives. Each 
ABLES, NEW, pts. to gallons, feeds 200 per 


to 16 0z., 
300.08 
195.00 
2,085.00 


200.00 


20 station, stainless steel, 


1,390.00 
750.00 
625.00 
235.00 


New Gotham 
300.00 
19.00 
1,290.00 
1,350.00 


475.00 
1,425.00 


800.00 


e 
I—DICER, Sterling, ID, #193, 25-60 bu. per hour capacity, belt driven, 
excellent condition 
sorter FINISHER, Indiana, 5 HP cyclé motor. 
I—COFFEE URN, Stainless steel battery, 40 gal. hot water tank, (2) 25 
gal. oa complete with fittings, like New 
i—WRAPPER, Hayssen M-13, 1946, for tomatoes or bread 
i—AMMONIA COMPRESSOR, York 5x 5, twin cylinder, direct connected 
to Vertical steam engine, complete with base. 950.00 


Telephone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


895.00 
500.00 


165.00 
1,675.00 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
SPECIALISTS Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—Used Equipment: Scotch Marine Boilers; Loco- 
motive type Boiler; Return Tubular Boiler; Ayars Pea Filler; 
Hansen Pea Filler; Nested Pea Grader; Clover Leaf Pea 
Grader; Universal Corn Cutter; Double Corn Huskers; FMC 
Cob Corn Washer; Onley Washer; Exhaust Boxes; Buck and 
Chisholm-Scott Bean Snippers; 100 station FMC Tomato Peeling 
Table; FMC Continuous Vegetable Peeler; Sterling and Ameri- 
can Vegetable Peelers; Agiduster and Niagara Dusters; Steam 
Circle Hoist; Wood Pea Lug Boxes. W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. 
Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One practically new Chisholm-Ryder 16 foot 
Blancher with lifetime drum, with controllers and variable 
speed drive. Cost new $2300.00; will sacrifice for $1450.00. 
Used only 30 days. Adv. 4791, The Canning Trade. 


— 


FOR SALE—1 D 2% H.P. Lightnin Portable Mixer; 1 250 
gallon Brine Tank with Cover, Coils and Valve; 1 S% D, R& 
M Electric Hoist; 3 F.M.C. Double Huskers, motor drive; 8- 
14%” Taylor Self-acting Temperature Controllers; 1-14” Niagra 
Syrup Meter; 6-54” diameter 4 car double end Retorts com- 
plete with cars, trays and temperature controllers. All e.;uip- 
ment new, never uncrated. Fruitland Canning Associ: tion, 
Inc., Fruitland, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Food Machinery, Model 80, 10-valve Juice | iller, 
in excellent condition, set up for 46-0z, 404 x 700 can. $1,2'.0.00. 
For immediate delivery subject to prior sale. National ‘‘ruit 
Product Co., Inc., Winchester, Va. 


— 


FOR SALE—Kyler Adjustable Labeler, in good shape. Can 
sizes #1, #300, #303, #2. Motor 110 volt A. C. Ava'lable 
early August delivery. Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—Used Sprague-Sells 3 crate Retorts; Sample Pea 
Grader; Pea and Bean Blanchers; Water Cleaning Reels; Buck 
Bear: Snippers; Corn Rod Reel Washers; Hand-pack Filler; etc. 
Badeer Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—One Kyler Motor Driven, Model P, Caser for No. 
1 cans, $300.00; One Chisholm-Ryder CB-5 Stainless Steel Chop- 
per Pump Unit, without motor, $600.00. Both items in A-1 
condition. Delta Canning Co., Inc., Raymondville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Four Peerless Single Huskers, complete with all 
parts. Huskers used last year. Walter M. Cameron & Son, 
Nottingham, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Peerless Double Husker, overhauled fall 46; 
1 Sprague Universal Cutter for whole grain corn, factory rebuilt 
spring 46. The Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 473, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 474, 
The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—To buy Horizontal Retort 12-20 feet long, 50-60” 
breadth with crates and supplies. New or used in good condition. 
Write: P. O. Box 475, New Bedford, Mass. 


WANTED—Nevw, or in excellent condition: 1 Pulper; 1 Fin- 
isher; 1 Fruit Juice Filter; 2 Scraper Agitators for Lee 150 gal. 
2/3 jacketed Kettles; Pease Apple Peelers and Slicers. Give 
complete details, type of motors, etc. Royal Food Products, Inc., 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


CAL BAGE PLANTS for Kraut: Copenhagen Market, Marion 
Marke: (yellow resistant) and Goldenacre; all grown from 
Ferry- ‘forse Seeds. Tomato Plants: Stokesdale, Rutgers, Mar- 
globe nd John Baer; all from Certified (treated) Seeds. Wire, 
phone »r write for prices on express shipments or delivery by 
truck »om Virginia’s oldest and largest growers. J. P. Councill 
Co, F anklin, Va. 


FO: SALE—Rhubarb Roots. Northern grown, disease free 
Rhub: » Root divisions of Macdonald, Canada Red, and a limited 
quant ,» of Valentine, for delivery fall 1947. J. Phillips, Phillips’ 
Farm: Chateauguay Village, Pro. Quebec, Canada. 


— 


een FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FO. SALE—Well equipped Citrus Juice Plant with large 
sectio: zing unit, in the heart of the citrus and vegetable section 
of Te: 1s. Many crops available for canning. Adv. 4789, The 
Canni: » Trade. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Production Manager to take charge of chicken 
products plant located in Harrison, N. Y. Permanent job, good 
opportunity. Give full details, experience, age and salary ex- 
pected. Royal Brands Corp., 212 Harrison Ave., Harrison, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


FOR SALE—Fancy #10 Tomato Puree, 1946 pack, straight 
truck load at $6.25, F.O.B. Dayton, Ohio. Sample sent on re- 
quest. Jaxon Products Co., Dayton 7, Ohio. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Comoran y Westminster, 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO, 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


Materials difficult to obtain, Place your order now for 


THE SUCCULOMETER 


FOR MEASURING THE MATURITY OF WHOLE KERNEL CORN 
Manufactured by 
CEFALY EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY 
Phone; WARfield 3252 
6119 - 54th Ave., RIVERDALE, MARYLAND 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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Keep Your Steam Up! 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE CANNER 
COMPLETE 
BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
and 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


TUBE CLEANERS SAFETY VALVES GAUGES 
PACKING FOR ALL PURPOSES e KILSOOT FIRE SCALE REMOVER 
KEY SAFETY HAND HOLE CAPS e KEY SEALING COMPOUNDS 
BOILER AND MACHINE WORK 
No order too large or too small—Prompt Delivery 
Call Plaza 1415, write or wire at our expense 


C. A. KRIES COMPANY, INC. 
118 LIGHT ST., | BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS « DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS « LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO 4 3 NORTH CAROLINA 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


ONCE IS ENOUGH! 


The proud father called up the newspaper to report the birth 
of twins. The news editor, not hearing clearly said: 

“Will you repeat that?” 

Proud Father: “Not if I can help it.” 


BE PREPARED 


A drug store advocates preparedness with this sign above 
its soda fountain: “Take home a brick. You may have company.” 


THE CROWING ROOSTER 


Candidate (making campaign speech): “I am a practical 
farmer and in sympathy with farmers. I can plow, reap, milk 
cows, shoe a horse—in fact I doubt whether any of my hearers 
can name one thing about a farm I can not do.” 

Voice (from back hall): “Can you lay an egg?” 


CELEBRATION 


Neighbor: “Jones is planning a Christmas celebration. I see 
they’re carrying in a yule log.” 
“That’s not a yule log; that’s Jones.” 


Tourist: “Are you better off now than you were this time 
last year?” 

Hill-billy: “Well, I don’t know. There are fewer installments 
to pay on the overstuffed chair but there isn’t much left of the 
chair.” 

By a beautiful lake I recall with emotion 

I held her gently in silent devotion 

But alas, a man with a badge and an air of legality, 
Came upon us and spoke stern words of finality, 
And we were parted for this good reason, 

She was a fish I had caught out of season. 


NO COSTLY RESCUE 


Old Farmer Tightmoney wasn’t stingy. He was merely eco- 
nomical in the management of his big farm and all his hired 
hands. One morning, while repairing the curb to his under- 
ground cistern, he very unexpectedly fell in, pulling the rope 
in with him as he went down. Having always been a good 
swimmer, he had no trouble in keeping afloat, but the water 
was cold and he couldn’t climb out. His wife was helpless, alone 
and without a rope. 

“John!” she yelled excitedly down to him, “I’ll ring the «inner 
bell so’s the boys can come in and pull you out.” 

“What time is it?” he yelled. 

“*Bout eleven o’clock.” 

“No, dang it, let °em work on till dinner time. I’ll just swim 
around till they come.” 


PERSISTENCE 


Never say die, say damn; 
It may be profane 
But we mortals have need 
For it time and again. 
And you'll find you’ll recover 
From life’s hardest slam 
If you never say die— 
Say damn! 


June 30, 1947 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


~ GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food \iachinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho)m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. ! sngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Pobins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin ‘“hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Centre| Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chish«' n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food '*schinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Po Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. | »bins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sincla': Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Unitec Westminster, Md. 


CO? EYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin ‘napman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish: n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Po: . Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


EYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin “napman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish »-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sincla Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COc ERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish’ n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food | schinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamil’ 1 Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A.K. bins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, .. 
Berlin Ghapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il! 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
A Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott ‘Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co.. Westminster. Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

ed Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md, 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohi: 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 

Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 


- Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONINGS. 
Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
| & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., man, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, vonn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FP. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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We present - - - 


THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 


for 
Freestone Peaches 


Freestone Freestone 


Peaches Peaches 


**Monarch’’ Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


by using the 
“Monarch” Patented Freestone Peach Splitter and Pitter 


Increased production up to 300% 

Gives uniform halves with true cut 
Operators become skilled in a few days 
Easy to operate 

Low material cost and maintenance 
Users report large savings 

Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


> 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND | 
Manufacturers of a General Line of Canning Machinery 


A. B McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—Patentees 
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FLANGER 


i 


SALES OFFICES AND PLANTS IN: 


0)... the side seaming of metal containers is completed, National Can 
Corporation’s modern methods call for conveying the can bodies to a flexer 
flanging machine — by belt friction and by gravity in a runway. 

The body of each National can is fed to the automatic rotary flangers at a 
rate in excess of 300 per minute. There it encounters a series of eight flanging 
pilots. Can bodies are made true and a perfect uniform flange or metal flare is 
produced at both ends of the can simultaneously. 

The flanger starts and stops automatically by means of limit switches 
actuated by “electric eyes”, thereby regulating the flow of cans to the unit, 
setting the stage for the all-important double seaming operation. The accurate 
degree of control obtained on National Can’s production lines insures quality 
of output at a consistently high level. 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, ILL. HAMILTON, OHIO BOSTON, MASS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MASPETH, N. Y. McKEESPORT, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ee — FLANGED CAN BODIES 
| 


